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THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SLAVER’S ADVENTURES.”’ 


TATTOOED NATIVES. 


Twenty years ago, or more, we dropped 
anchor at one of the principal islands of the 
Marquesas group, and remained there long 


enough to obtain a good supply of wood 
19 


and water and fresh provisions and fruit. 
The visit was one of great interest to us, 
and we enjoyed it most thoroughly; :for we 


did not fear treachery, or care for the na- 
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tives who came alongside, and clamored for 
**tobac”’ and bisit,’’ for which they were 


ready to sell anything they possessed, from 


their wives and daughters to a sharp-vis- 
aged pig and bread-fruit. We were weil 
armed; and the islanders knew it, and so 
were quite liberal and fair in their trades, 
although we did not take advantage of all 
their acts of kindness, as some people have 
done and might do when beyond the reach 
of civilization. 

The Marquesas Islands were discovered 
by the Spanish navigator, Mendana, who 
visited them over two hundred years ago, 
and named them ‘* Los Marquesas de Men- 
doza,” in honor of the then Viceroy of Pe- 
ru. Since then, the islands have been call- 
ed and are generally known as the Marque- 
sas, and are resorted to by whalemen to re- 
cruit and to refit. The French hold pos- 
session of them, and have done so for many 
years. At Nakehiva, the best harbor of the 
group, there were some fifty soldiers belong- 
ing to France at the time we were there. 
They had erected a fort, and appeared to be 
living on the best of terms with the natives, 
who did not seem disposed to make a strike 
for their independence. 

There were stories that the Marquesas 
had a fondness for human flesh as food; 
but at Nakahiva none would acknowledge 
that such was the case. Over the moun- 
tains however, at Typee Bay, the blacks do 
eat each other and such people as fall into 
their hands as prisoners. They rather like 
long pork,’’ as human flesh is Called, and 
when hungry do not hesitate to get up in- 
ternal rows for the sake of killing a certain 
number of their own people, and thus satis- 
fying their appetites. They do not do this, 
however, unless driven to it by the most 
pressing want. If the chiefs issue an edict 
against fruits, hogs, or fish, — that is to say, 
‘taboo’ those articles for a certain time, 
—the law is obeyed, and starvation is the 
result unless cannibalism is resorted to, 
They do not kill more than enough to satis- 
fy their immediate wants; and, 4s soon as 
one man falls, the fight is suspended until 
the next day. These rows go on until the 
chiefs remove the “ taboo,” when there is 
plenty once more. 

On the islands can be found hogs, chick- 
ens, eggs, fruits, yams, and sweet potatoes, 
On Clahuga Island, scme little distance 
from Nakahiva, were four white men who 
had lived there for many years, and were 


on excellent terms with the natives. They 
made a good living by supplying whale- 


ships with provisions, and had no desire to 


leave the country. They had submitted to 
the tattooing process, and were covered 
from head to foot with fantastic figures, 
such as our engravings represent the Mar- 
quesas to assume, They had yielded to 
the torture for the purpose of saving their 


lives when they fell into the hands of the 


savages on escaping from some whale-ship, 
and, after the tattooing process, they were 
adopted into the tribe, and protected. 

At Nakahiva, it is quite difficult for sea- 
men to escape from their vessels, as the na- 
tives follow all who run away, and capture 
them, if a reward is offered, A hand of to- 
bacco is pay enough for each man taken, 
One of our seamen, a lively Frenchman, 
made his escape to the mountains, where he 
was well treated by the natives; and they 
even killed a pig in honor of his arrival, and 
gave him a feast that he remembers to this 
day: but a party of trackers found him, and 
carried him on board, Our French friend 
was not disposed to walk; so the natives 
just tied his hands and feet together, and 
trotted off with him slung over a pole. 
A few rods was enough for the obstinate 
fellow; and he was glad to yell for mercy 
and a chance 10 walk. To this his captives 
consented, with a grin. They had dealt 
with obstinate men before, and knew how 
to bring the most obdurate of sailors to a 
sense of reason. At first he was disposed 
to be ugly, and showed fight; but the track- 
ers brandished their hatchets around his 
head, just to let him know that he was pow- 
erless in their hands; and, as some of the 
blows were uncomfortably close, nearly 
grazing an ear or his nose, he thought that 
it was best to go, and offer no resistance. 
Had the Frenchman taken up his quarters 
among the people of his own nation, we 
should never have seen him again, as there 
is enough brotherly love among those who 
speak the French tongue to shelter any one 
who is unfortunate or seeks assistance. As 
the runaway was a very useful man on 
board, and had a fair knowledge of medi- 
cine, which all the ship’s company needed 
at times, especially after a visit to a free- 
and-easy port, no notice was taken of his 
desertion, and he returned to his duty with- 
out an unkind word; but others who at- 
tempted to escape did not fare as well. 

We were two weeks at Nakahiva, and 
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chey were‘days of real comfort and happi- 
ness to all who were desirous of seeing the 


customs and people of other countries, We 
mixed with the natives, and taiked with 
them; and, while all acknowledged that 
they had a penchant for stealing, they did 
not think that it was a crime, but, rather, a 
virtue. They had been taught from their 
childhood that thieving was a science to be 


learned and enjoyed, and that, the greater 
the skill, the more the merit; and so we 
overlooked their great faults, and thought 
of their virtues, if they had any, of their 
hospitality, and of their religious devotion 
to the decrees of their chiefs, who some- 
times drive their people into a state of fam- 
ine by their taboos of all the necessaries of 
life. 


NETK ORNAMENT. 


As we have said, the character of the 
islands is rather peculiar and very pictur- 
esque, They are craggy, mountainous, and 
volcanic, having exceedingly lofty peaks in 
the centre, which look at a distance as if 
they were the ruins of vast buildings. Be- 
ing situated near the equator, their temper- 
ature is warm, and as at the same time they 
are well watered, the vegetation is pecu- 
liarly luxuriant, Like most of the Polyne- 
sian Islands, the Marquesas are surrounded 
with coral reefs; but these are not so large 
as is generally the case, so that, although 
the navigation among them is not so diffi- 
cult as in many islands, the ships do not 
finc that protectizn from storms which is 
afforded by the great coral reefs of cther 
islands, ‘with the exception of Nakahiva 
harbor. The inhabitants are splendid speci- 
mens of humanity, the men being remarka- 


ble for their gigantic size, great strength, 
and fine shape, which emulates those of the 
ancient Greek statues, One of the chiefs 


was measured carefully, and was found to 
be six feet eight inches in height, and said 
that he knew another chief who was at least 
a foot taller than himself. In general, they 
wear but littie raiment, a slight piece of 
bark-cloth round the waist being the only 
garment which they think needful, —the 
place of clothing being supplied by the tat- 
too. There are many nations where this 
decoration is worn; but there are no people 
on the face of the earth who carry it out so 
fully as do the Marquesans, —every part of 
their bodies, even to the crown of the head, 
and the fingers and toes, being covered with 
the pattern. This extreme elaboration is 
only to be found in the men, the women 
contenting themselves with a bracelet or 
two tattooed on their arms, and a few simi- 
lar ornaments here and there. 

Sometimes a rich islander will, either 
from generosity, ostentation, or love to his 
wife, make a feast in honor of her when she 
has a bracelet tattooed round her arm, or 
perhaps her earornamented, A hog is then 
killed, and the friends of both sexes are in- 
vited to partake of it, the occasion of the 
feast being made known tothem. It is ex 
pected that the same courtesy should be 
returned in case of the wfie of any of the 
guests being punctured. This is one of the 


few occasions on which women are allowed 
to eat hog’s flesh. 

The figures with which the body is tat- 
tooed are chosen with great care, and appro- 
priate ornaments are selected for the differ- 
ent parts. They consist partly of animals, 
partly of other objects which have some ref- 


erence to the manners and customs of the 
islands; and every figure has here, as in the 
Friendly Islands, its particular name. Upon 
an accurate examination, curved lines, dia- 
monds, and other designs, are often distin- 
guishable between rows of punctures which 
resemble very much the ornaments called a ! 
la Grecque. 

The most perfect symmetry is observed , 
over the whole body. The head of a ma 
is tattooed in every part; the breast is com 
monly ornamented with a figure resembling 
ashieid. On the arms and thighs are strips, 
sometimes broader, sometimes narrower, in 
such directions that these people might be 
very well presumed to have studied anat- 
omy, and to be acquainted with the course 
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and dimensions of the muscles. Upon the 
back is a large cross, which begins at the 
neck, and ends at the last vertebra. In the 
front of the thigh are often figures which 
seem intended to represent the human face. 
On each side of the calf of the leg is an oval 
figure which produces a very good effect, 
The whole, in fact, displays much taste and 
discrimination. Some of the tenderest parts 
of the body — the eyelids, for example — are 
the oniy parts not tattooed. 

As may be seen by the accompanying 
illustration, even the hands are tattooed 
with the same minute care that is bestowed 
on the body. Each finger has its own pat- 
tern, so that the hand looks as if inciosed in 
a very tight-fitting glove. The reader will 
notice the great length of the nails. Among 
the Marquesans, as among the Chinese, very 
long nails are esteemed as a mark of rank, 
a.proof that the wearer is not obliged to do 
any hard work, 

This elaborate ornamentation answers the 
purpose of dress, and is considered as such. 
Indeed, it would be useless to undergo so 
much pain, and to pay the operator such 
costly fees, if the tattooing were to be hid- 
den by the clothing. The men, therefore, 
wear nothing but a slight cloth round their 
waists, and the women of rank a similar 
garment, with the addition of a larger piece 
which they throw over their bodies to keep 
off the darkening rays of the sun. 

Few phenomena struck the earlier travel- 
ers more than the difference in appearance 
and stature between the men and the wo- 
men. There is, however, a great distinc- 
tion between the women of rank and those 
of the lower orders. As afterward discov- 
ered, the better class of women, who for 
sume time kept themselves aloof from 
strangers, being well developed, and of a 
fair complexion, about which they were 
very careful, enveloped themselves in their 
bark clothes, and never ventured into the 
sunshine without holding over their heads 
a bunch of leaves by way of parasol. 

So careful are they of their complexions 
that 1, they find themselves getting sun- 
burnt they have a mode of bleaching them- 
selves again, which they adopt before all 
great ceremonies,—though at the cost of 
much time and trouble. They take the sap 
of three trees, with which they anoint the 
whole body. The immediate effect of the 
mixture is to dye the skin of a deep black. 
The pigment is allowed to remain on the 


skin for six days, during which the woman 
remains within the house, At the expira- 
tion of that time she bathes, when all the 
black dye comes off, and the skin is left 
beautifully fair. 

A woman who has just undergone this 
process, and who has dressed herself in all 
her native finery, is a very striking object, 
her body being gracefully enveloped in bark 
cloth, her hair adorned with flowers, and 
her fair skin almost without ornament, ex- 
cept upon the feet, hands, and arms, which 
appear as if she were wearing boots, gloves, 
and bracelets. 

The mode of tattooing is almost exactly 
like that of the Samoan Islanders, except 
that the ‘‘comb”’ is made of the wing-bone 
of the tropic bird. The operation is always 
conducted in certain houses belonging to 
the professional tattooers, who lay on these 
buildings a tapu, which renders them inap- 
proachable by women. As is the case in 
Samoa, tho best tattooers are men of great 
importance, and aré paid highly for their 
services, a Marquesan thinking that he is 
bound to be liberal toward a man to whom 
he is indebied for the charms which he val- 
ues 80 highly. These men gain their skill 
by practicing on the lower orders, who are 
too poor to pay for being tattooed, and who 
would rather wear a bad tattoo than none at 
all. A considerable amount is generally ex- 
acted at each operation, which lasts from 
three to six months; and so elaborate is the 
process that a really complete tattoo can 
hardly be finished until the man is thirty 
years old. 

By the time that the last piece of tattoo is 
executed, the first generally begins to fade; 
and if the man is rich enough he has the 
pattern renewed. Some men have been tat- 
tooed three times; and, as the patterns can- 
not be made to coincide precisely with each 
other, the result is that the whole skin be- 
comes nearly as dark as that of anegro. In 
this state it is greatly admired; not because 
the effect is agreeable to the eye, but be- 
cause it is an indubitable mark of wealth. 
The pigment used in the tattooing is the 
well-known aleurita, or candle-nut, burned 
to a fine charcoal, and mixed with water. 

The ornaments worn by the men are more 
imposing than those of the women. In the 
first place, they allow the hair to grow to a 
considerable length, and dispose of.it in va- 
rious ways. For a number of years it is 
tied in a bunch on the top of the head; but 
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when the man is rich enough to be entirely 
tattooed, he shaves all the head, with the 
exception of a patch at each side, to allow 
the pattern of the tattoo to be extended over 
his head. In such a case, the hair is still 
suffered to grow long, but is twisted into a 
conical form, so as to make a sort of horn 
projecting outward over each temple. Ex- 
amples of this curious mode of wearing the 


ankles, The most valued of these decora- 
tions are long, white, human beards, which 
are grown for the express purpose, and sold 
at a very high price. Fhe purchaser uses 
them either as plumes for his head, or as 
ornamental appendages to his conch-shell 
trumpet. One of these beards is now al- 
ways reckoned as equivalent in value to a 


809 
hair may be seen in the illustration on the 
first page. 

Sometimes a man may be seen wearing 
the whole of his hair in curled ringlets. 
Such men are cultivating a crop for sale, as 
the Marquesans are very fond of decorating 
with these ringlets the handles of their 
spears and clubs, and of making them into 
ornamental figures which are worn on the 
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musket, and before fire-arms were intro- 
duced was estimated at an equally high 
rate, 

The ear ornaments of the Marquesan men 
are very curious. An univalve shell, of a 
dead-white color, is cut into a circular 
shape, and filled with a sort of cement made 
of the resin and wood of the bread-fruit 
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tree. Into this cement is pressed an ivory 
stem, carved with figures in relief, so that 
the whole ornament looks like a very large 


white-beaded nail. The stem is passed 


through a hole in the lobe of the ear, so 
that the head of the nail projects forward» 
as seen in the right-hand figure of the illus- 
tration on the first page. The name of the 
ornament is “‘ taiana.”’ 

Ornaments made of whales’ teeth are as 
fashionable amhong the Marquesans as 
among the Polynesians, and are worn by 
the chiefs suspended around their necks. 
Wooden ornaments bleached white are also 
used, and others are cut from shells. One 
ornament of which they are very fond is 
made from wood, wax, and seeds. It is in 
the form of a horse-shoe, the framework be- 
ing made of wood, which is thickly covered 
with wax. Into this are pressed the pretty 
black-and-scarlet seeds of the Abrus preca- 
torius, arranged in rows radiating to the cir- 
cumference. lt measures eight inches in 
diameter, and is slightly concave on the out- 
side, and convex on the inside. Very great 
pains are taken in arranging the seeds; they 
are placed in a regular series of double 
rows, the black portion of each seed being 
pressed into the wax, so that only the brill- 
iant scarlet portion is visible. Upward of 
eight hundred beads are used in making 
this ornament quite frequently, so that the 
trouble which is taken by the natives is 
very great. 

Some of the chiefs wear a very curious 
ornament, which seems to take the place of 
the hair which they shave from their own 
heads, and is nothing more than a large 


. bunch of hair cut from the head of a wife. 


As a rule, the Marquesan removes all hair 
from the body, except from the head, only 
one or two of the very old men allowing a 
few straggling hairs on the chin. 

When they wish to be considered as wear- 
ing full dress, the better class of men 
wear a most elaborate cap, made of fibre, 
feathers, and shells. First, a broad {fillet 
is plaited from cocoanut-fibre, so as to pass 
around the forehead, after the manner of a 
cap without acrown. On the centre of this 
filiet is fixed a large plate of mother-of- 
pearl, decorated with carving. In the mid- 
dle of this plate is fixed a smaller but simi- 
larly shaped plate of tortoise-shell, and in 
the middle of that a still smaller disc of 
peari-shell. Some head-dresses have three 
of these ornaments, as is the case with that 


which is figured in the illustration on the 
following page. 

In the fillet are also fastened a number of 
feathers, either from the tail of the cock, or 
from that of the tropic bird; so that when 
the fillet is bound on the forehead the feath- 
ers will stand upright. The feathers of the 
tropic bird are greatly prized by the natives, 
who use them for various ornaments, and 
display great ingenuity in procuring them. 
Instead of killing the birds, and so stopping - 
the supply of feathers, they steal upon them 
when they are asleep, and dexterously twitch 
out the two long tail-feathers. In process 
of time the feathers grow again, and so the 
supply is kept up. We mention the custom 
because it is contrary to the recklessness re- 
specting the future which is usually found 
among savages, 

The houses of the Marquesans are rather 
peculiar, especially those of the better kind. 
The native builder begins with making a 
platform of large stones, many of them be- 
ing 80 enormous that ten or twelve men are 
required to move them. This platform is 
from ten to eleven feet high, and about thir- 
ty feet long by twelve wide. Upon this is 
erected the house, which is built with the 
back very much higher than the front, so 
that the roof slopes considerably; the back 
being perhaps twelve or more feet in height, 
and the front only five feet. The door is 
naturally small, and no one can enter with- 
out stooping. The walls at the end are no 
higher than that of the front, so that a con- 
siderable portion of each end is left open. 
As, however, the climate of the Marquesas 
is so equable, this is rather an advantage 
than otherwise. 

The interior of the house is divided into 
two portions, one of which is left bare, with 
no covering to the stony floor, while the 
ovher part is considered as the dwelling- 
place, and the floor is covered with mats. 
The walls are also covered with matting. 
Near the back wall is the strangely made 
family bed. . Two horizontal poles are 
placed about six feet apart, and a foot or so 
from the ground, and the space between 
them is filled with dry grass covered with 
mats, The sleepers lie on the mats, resting 
the back of their heads on one pole, and 
their feet on the other, and pass the night 
in this position, which seems to have been 
invented for the purpose of making the 
sleepers as uncomfortable as possible. 
Round the walls are hung the weapons and 
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implements of the owner, such as spears, 
clubs, stilts, drums, slings, axes, and simi- 
lar articles. The houses are always placed 
near trees, so that they may have the ad- 
vantage of shade. The Marquesans have a 
curious custom of erecting small and highly 
decorated buildings in honor of the children 
of great chiefs. These buildings are con- 
sidered as acknowledgments of the legiti- 
macy of the children; and if they were 
omitted the parents would consider them- 
selves insulted. They are protected by ta- 
pu, and after ‘hey are made are not repair- 
ed, but allowed to decay. 

The canoes of the Marquesans are fur- 
nished with out-riggers, after the custom of 
all Polynesia, and are well-built and swift 
vessels, They have, besides the out-rigger, 
a small stage projecting over the stem, on 
which the steersman stands when the vessel 
is under sail. The bow of the canoe is 
much turned up in front, probably for the 
purpose of acting as a defence to the rowers 
when advancing against an enemy. The 
mode in which the out-rigger is fastened to 
the canoe, and the sail is hoisted, may be 
seen by reference to the illustration, which 
represents the natives engaged in fishing. 

They are very skillful in the fishing art, 
both with line and net. They have differ- 
ent modes of using both these implements. 
When they fish with the line, they some- 
times bait the hook, pass the line over the 
side, and angle in the mode adopted in this 
country. But when they fish for the alba- 
core they employ a totally different method, 
which bears some resemblance to fly-fish- 
ing, except that the bait is not made to rep- 
resent an insect, but a fish. 

A very ingenious imitation of a flying-fish 
is made by cutting the shape of the fish out 
of a mother-of-pearl) shell, and inserting a 
long tuft of hog’s-bristles at either side to 
represent the wing-fins, and another at the 
extremity to do duty for the tail. This is 
armed with a hook, and fastencd to one end 
of a line, the other end of which is attached 
to the top of a long bamboo rod planted in 
the stern of the canoe, Sail is hoisted, and 
the vessel is driven over the waves at full 
speed, the sham flying-fish leaping and 
bounding through the air in a manner that 
wonderfully resembles the action of the liv- 
ing fish. The albacore naturally takes the 
bait for a real fish, leaps at it, and is caught 
before it has time to discover the imposi- 
tion. Net-fishing is carried on in several 


modes; but the most curious and perhaps 
the most sportsmanlike plan is that which 
compels the fisherman to pursue his occu- 
pation under the water. He takes with him 
a hand-net, and a stick about two feet in 
length, jumps into the water, and dives 
among the coral, holding his net over the 
nooks and crevices with one hand, while 
with the stick he drives the fish out of their 
hiding-places into the net. By this mode of 
fishing great numbers are captured, but the 
fisherman is always exposed to two dangers. 
In the first place, there is the chance that a 
shark may come up unobserved, and carry 


off a limb, even if it does not kill the man. . 
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The Marquesans are such excellent swim- 
mers that they care little for a shark as long 
as they can see him, and it is only when the 
terrible fish darts unexpectedly out of a hid- 
ing-place that they know any real fear. 
Sometimes a rather strange circumstance 
occasions the death of the diver. It has al- 
ready been mentioned that up to the time 
when aman can afford to have his head tat- 
tooed he wears his hair very long, and tied 
up in a knot on the crown of his head. Be- 
fore going into the water, the natives untie 
the fillet, and allow the hair to float down 
their backs. It has occasionally happened 
that a diver who has thus prepared himself 


finds, when he tries to rise to the surface of 
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the water, that his long floating hair has be- 
come entangled in the branching coral; and, 
as he has already remained under water 
nearly as long as his breath will last, he is 
sometimes drowned before he has time to 
extricate himself. 

When a Marquesan dies a natural death, 
his relatives make great preparation for his 
funeral, including the usual accompaniment 
of feasting. They send for a ‘tana,’ or 
priest, who makes a long oration over the 
corpse, which is then delivered to the rela- 
tives, who have a long and disagreeable task 
before them. They first wash the body 
thoroughly, and then rub it with cocoanut- 
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oil, laying it in the san, and turning it con-° 
tinually. Several times daily the corpse is 
newly anointed, until at last the combined 
effects of the sun and oil reduce it to a 
mummy. It is then wrapped in cloth, laid 
on a bier, and deposited in the cemetery. 
Each district has its cemetery, or ‘‘ mo- 
rai,”’ which is adorned with gigantic human 
figures carved in wood, and similar decora- 
tions. It is surrounded by a wall, and held 
in great respect by the inhabitants of its 
district. Unfortuately, the inhabitants of 
other districts hold it in no respect at all, 
and, when war is declared, try to steal out 
of the morai the body of any man of rank. 


MARQUESAN CANOES. 


When, therefore, war seems to be immi- 
nent, the bodies are carried away and hid- 
den, or sometimes buried. A similar cus- 
tom prevails in many parts of Polynesia. 
They are fierce in war, and are never sat- 
isfied until they have gained a trophy of 
victory. When a Marquesan kills an ene- 
my, he cuts off the head of his fallen antag- 
onist, tears open the skull, and eats the 
brain. He then cleans the skull very care- 
fully, adorns it with tufts of bristles, and 
slings it by acord to his girdle. When he 
goes to battle again he always carries this 
trophy with him, partly on account of the 
respect in which it is held by his comrades, 
and partly in order to strike awe into the 


enemy by the sight of so redoutable a war- 
rior. 

Aecording to most travelers, the Mar- 
quesans are a quarrelsome people among 
themselves, and much addicted to making 
raids in each other’s districts. These dis- 
tricts are generally divided from each other 
by natural boundaries, such as mountain- 
spurs and ridges, many of which are of 
enormous height, and so steep and precipi- 
tous as to be almost inaccessible. The 
worst part of their mode of warfare is not 
the cruelty exercised on the vanquished 
warriors, but on the destruction to proper- 
ty, and the subsequent distress inflicted on 
non-combatants, 
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CHAPTER III. 


It seemed to Gabrielle that the long sum- 
mer day never would come toanend, The 
birds, roused from their short siesta, sang 
’ gayly in the sunshine, and her white kitten 
went frisking down the garden path after 
their swift-flying shadows, but the heart of 
the young girl lay heavy in her breast, and 
the pretty pattern in which she was taking 
so much pride grew into such a mass of 
confusion beneath her trembling fingers, 
that she pushed it pettishly aside, and said 
she would work no more, 

Her grandmother eyed her nervously, as 
she sat by the latticed window with her 
knitting in her hand, At last she said, — 

** Gabrielle, come here.”’ 

Gabrielle came, and took the low chair 
she pointed out, 

“Well, grandmother,” 

**Do you remember asking me about the 
locket you found the other day in my 
drawer?’ 

** With the picture, and the curl of yellow 
hair?” 

Yes,”’ 

** Are you going to tell me the story now?” 
asked the girl, settling herself with a look 
of pleasant anticipation, 

** Yes, better now, perhaps, than many a 
day hence when it will be too late. That 
locket, my dear, was given to me when I 
was very young, and almost as pretty as 
_ you are now.” 

Far prettier, I am sure.”’ 

** My child, when the Lord makes a face 
like yours, he puts eyes into it to see its 
own beauty, I am thinking. You know 
well that you are pretty, my dear, just as I 
knew it at your age. But I really think 
that you are prettier than I was, and I only 
hope you may be wiser too.” 

The old lady sighed, and laid down her 
knitting. 


“Gabrielle, the man that gave me that 
picture had one of the fairest, falsest faces 
I ever saw. You know how handsome he 
was,—or rather you don’t know, for the 
portrait does not do him justice. He said 
he loved me, and I was silly enough to be- 
lieve him, and to hope that some day I 
should be his wife. I was a little fool, my ° 
dear, for he was far above me in birth and 
everything, but be had.a flattering tongue, 
and I believed all he said to me.” 

** Well, grandmother, how did it all end?” 
said Gabrielle, feeling more than a little 
guilty. 

“As you might have expected, and yet 
better than I had any reason to hope for, 
since I found him out before it was too late. 
I had bought my wedding-dress, It was of 
India muslin, and partly made up, when he 
came to me, and tried to persuade me to 
elope with him.” 

Gabrielle blushed. 

** What did you say, grandmother?” 

** At first L said no, but at last I said yes,”’ 
was the reply, and the young girl looked as 
she felt, perfectly astonished. For no mat- 
ter what wild vagaries our own hot, eager 
youth may lad us into, nothing seems half 
so strange to us, nothing is so hard to real- 
ize, as the,fact that the same wild current 
has danced and leaped in the veins of those 
around us, whose heads we have always 
seen frosted over by the hand of time. 

** And you ran away with him?” 

“Not exactly. I made all my prepara- 
tions; I even got out of my chamber win- 
dow, and went across the fields, — then my 
courage failed me. I ran back, crept into 
my little bed, and cried till morning.” 

** And did you see him the next day?”’ 

**T never saw him again.”’ 

grandmother!’ 

‘He went up to London on the next 
night, and in a week’s time we heard that 
he was married to a great city heiress. He 
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had been engaged to her for more than a 
year, and never had the slightest intention 
of keeping the promises he had made to me. 
So you see it was very well for me that I 
went back,” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Gabrielle sadly. 
And after a slight pause, she added, in a 
low voice, ‘‘ Was it very hard to bear?’’ 

“For a time, my dear, I really thought 
my heart was broken. But only for a time, 
thank God! The pain soon went, and I 
was a happy wife and mother many a year, 
before I ever looked at that picture again, 
I kept it always, though, not because I 
loved him,—that all went when I found 
him out,—but because I wanted it to re- 
mind me of all I had escaped, and all I kad 
found.” 

She was silent, but she looked in the girl’s 
face with a penetrating glance for a moment 
or two, 

“Gabrielle, beauty is a great snare,” she 
said kindly. ‘*Those who have it have 
many a temptation and heartache with it, 
that other women little dream of, If I saw 
a young girl led astray by the gift, or by the 
admiration it might suit some people to 
show for it, what should I say to her?” 

* How should I know?” 

**T should tell her the story I have just 
told you, and bid her remember that in 
nine cases out of ten the love of a gentle- 
man for a girl beneath him in rank can only 
be a delusion and a snare. I should tell 
her to shun the words of flattery that are 
spoken in her ear alone; above all, I should 
tell her to fly from him who urged her to 
keep her love fur him a seciet from those 
who knew her best.”’ 

Gabrielle’s head drooped low on her 
clasped hands, The grandmother’s words 
pointed so directly to what she was herself 
thinking and feeling, that she saw her se- 
cret was in a manner discovered. Should 
she confide in her altogether, and ask her 
advice? How could she, when it would so 
evidently be directly against the cherished 
wish of her heart? 

**Have you anything to say to me, Ga 
brielle?” 

No.” 

No?” 

Her grandmother seemed surprised and 
disappointed. 

“Have I told you that story in vain? 
You have no mother; whom should you 
consult, if not me?’’ 


_ “It is not that, dear grandmother. I see 
that you guess something of my secret, and 
by tomorrow I dare say I shall tell you all, 
Only let me think it over first. It is all so 
strange and sudden that I feel bewildered.” 

** Very well. Talk to me when you like, 
but remember my words. And may God 
bless and guard you, my child.” 

Gabrielle stole softly from the little room, 
and went out into the garden. A gnarled 
and twisted apple-tree stood there, and one 
of its projecting limbs had been her favorite 
seat from chikihood. She sat down on it 
now. A root of honeysuckle planted by 
her band on her sixth birthday had climbed 
around the trunk, garlanding it with a 
wreath of green leaves and flame-colored 
blossoms. She gathered the mass in her 
folded arms, and laid her flushed face down 
amid the coolness, and the greenness, and 
the sweetness, She never inhaled that sub- 
tle, delicious perfume again, without a 
thought of that sunset hour and the earl. 

She sat there until the evening shadows 
began to steal up the western sky. Her 
grandmother did not summon her till her 
father’s arrival, and after tea was over, and 
the house place made neat and clean, she 
stole away to her own room to brush out 
her curls, and make some slight changes in 
her attire, before she met her lover in the 
park, At a quarter to eight she came down- 
stairs, looking fair and fresh as a daisy, in 
her gypsy hat and blue muslin dress and 
mantle. 

**T shall only be away a little while, 
grandmother,” she said, ‘And perbaps 
when I come back, I shall be able to tell 
you all you wish to know.” 

**God keep you, child!’ was the old wo- 
man’s only reply, and Gabrielle passed 
lightly out at the garden gate. 

Rosamond’s Well lay still and silent be- 
neath the crimson sky when she got there, 
but no lover awaited her. With a thrill of 
uneasiness, she remembered that eight 
o’clock was the dinner hour at the palace, 
and feared the earl had forgotten it when 
he named that time. She must wait pa- 
tiently till he could join her, that was all. 

But just as the castle clock began to 
strike the hour, a heavy step came crashing 
through the underwood, and he was by her 
side. His face was very pale, and he looked 
stern and anxious, scarcely greeting her 
even with a smile. 

“Come with me, my dear,” he said 
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briefly. ‘‘Do not stop to ask questions, 
but be as reasonable as you can, and follow 
me at once,”’ 

He strode away again at a great pace, and 
she followed, half frightened and half of- 
fended. Ten minutes of such rapid walk- 
ing brought them to a disused lodge, beyond 
which two great gates opened into a lonely 
road. A close carriage, drawn by a pair of 
swift horses, stood here, and the earl’s own 
confidential servant touched his hat, and 
opened the door as they approached. 

* But what is all this? don’t under- 
stand,” said Gabrielle, shrinking back as 
Lord Carnigie attempted to take her hand. 

** Listen to me,” he said, in hoarse and 
agitated voice. ‘‘ Obstacles which were un- 
expected, and which are quite beyond my 
control, have arisen to my marriage with 
you. Unless we fly at once, you can never 
be my wife,—I cannot and will not give 
youup. So I have made these preparations, 
Before we are missed we shal) be far on our 
way to London, —tomorrow morning early 
we shall be married, and the devil himself 
cannot undo it then,’’ he muttered, between 
his teeth. ‘* Will you go?” 

**T cannot, my lord. My grandmother” — 

“You shall return to her very soon, and 
tell her all. Gabrielle, don’t trifle with me. 
I have been driven almost desperate by the 
thought of losing you, Come, love, you 
must go,—— by heaven, you shall never re- 
pent it!” 

He half led, half drew her into the car- 
riage. 

“Drive on, William, like lightning,” he 
said exultantly; and he sprang in after her, 
just in time to save her from falling, as the 
carriage rolled away. 

Long ere she had recovered from that 
deathly swoon they were many miles from 
Woodstock, and there was no hope of her 
return, 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the same night at eleven o’clock, the 
travelers reached a little hamlet, at some 
distance from Oxford, and turning down 
and then away from its main street, stopped 
before a wall as high, though by no means 
as long, as that of the palace grounds, © 

Gabrielle roused herself from a long, pain- 
ful revery, and looked out with keen inter- 
est. The earl had been silent during the 
greater part of their rapid journey, and the 
few words he had addressed to her had been 
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spoken as if his mind was very far away. 
It was one of the strangest elopements, — 
not at all like those of which we read in ro- 
mances, and as she gazed at him, sitting 
stern and silent in his own corner, her heart 
sank drearily, and she did not venture to 
address him. 

He leaned by her with a muttered apology, 
and looked out of the window. 

‘*Humph!’ he said, as if something he 
saw displeased him. 

The servant opened the door. 

**Shall I ring, my lord?” 

—I have the key.”’ 

He alighted as he spoke, and held out his 
hand to Gabrielle. Weeping silently, and 
overpowered with fear and anguish, she let 
him lift her from the carriage. 

He led her to the high gate, unlocked it, 
and they stood in an avenue of pines, whose 
dark branches drooped bodingly above her,"— 
whose odorous fragrance rose like incense 
upoa the cool night air. 

A deep-toned bell began to toll the hour, 
and as they wound along the avenue, she 
saw a building, dark with ivy, just before 
them. By the faint light which streamed 
through the open door, she saw a flight of 
rounded steps, and a square hall paved with 
black and white marble, just beyond, but 
she could not conjecture what kind of a 
place it was, nor did any human being ap- 
pear to offer her a welcome. 

“Thank Heaven, here he is!’ said the 
earl, aloud; and as he spoke, she saw a 
white-robed figure cross the open space. In 
an instant she was hurried up the steps, 
and across the hall. 

A gothic arch, shrouded by a crimson cur- 
tain, was just before them. The curtain 
was drawn aside from within, and Gabrielle 
saw a little chapel, dimly lighted by a high 
candelabra, with a clergyman in full robes 
awaiting them at the altar. 

She gasped for breath, and clung to her 
lover’s arm for support. This explained 
his silence, his apparent coldnéss during 
their journey. He would address no word 
of love to her, when once entirely in his 
power, till he addressed them to his wife! 
Was ever such delicacy, such kindness, 
known? Her heart was full; and had he 
asked from her at that moment the sacrifice 
of her very life, she would have deemed it 
all inadequate for payment of such a boon! 

“Come, my love, we must not keep the 
clergyman waiting,” he said in a softer tone 
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than he had used toward her that night, 
and he drew her before the altar, while the 
first words of the solemn marriage-service 


fell upon her ear, She had listened to it 


many a time before, in the little village 
church at Woodstock, but not as now, with 
her very heart and soul; never had she 
hoped, at least of late, to make those fear- 
ful responses as she made them now, with 
heart as well as lip, —never had she dared 
to dream of hearing them from that gallant 
noble at her side, who uttered them as firmly 
and proudly as if she, too, had been the de- 
scendant of a long, princely line. 

It was over at last, and she, not the bright 
and beautiful Lady Gwendoline, was the 
bride of the Earl of Carnigie! 

She could scarcely believe the evidence of 
her own senses, as she leaned upon her hus- 
band’s arm, and turned away, the wedding- 
ring glittering brightly on her finger, the 
peuce and ecstasy of newly wedded love fill- 
ing her heart so full, that she felt as if she 
must give way to tears. 

* You must allow me to wish your lady- 
ship joy,’ said a low, musical voice behind 
her, and turning with a start, at the sound 
of her new title, Gabrielle saw the clergy- 
man divested of his robes, and holding out 
his hand with a pleasant smile. 

He was a tall, elegant man, of about 
thirty-five, and bore so strong a resemblance 


to the earl, that she looked from one to the 
other in mute surprise. 

**Even the countess notices the resem- 
blance, you see,’’ said the clergyman, with 
a slight smile; and the earl frowned. , 

**Ah, Campbell is a second cousin of 
mine, Gabrielle,” he said briefly. 

“On the father’s side,” said the young 
man. 

** Yes, on the father’s side,” and the ear!’s 
brow grew darker than before. 

“They often take us for brothers, your 
ladyship,” said the clergyman, smiling 
again. 

“Come, Gabrielle, the air of this church 
strikes cold, and you must be tired,”’ said 
the earl, drawing her away. 

“ A fair good night, and a long and happy 
life to your ladyship,”’ said the clergyman, 
bowing low over the hand he still held; and 
Gabrielle, wondering what the secret dif- 
ference between the two could be, was led 
away. 

A vaulted aisle, long, dark and chilly, led 
from the chapel to the house connected 
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with it. At its end, lights flashed brightly 
upon them, and they entered a large and 
spacious saloon, brilliantly lighted, paved 
with marble, and decorated everywhere 


with fresh and beautiful flowers. 

A tall, good-looking woman of forty, or 
thereabouts, dressed as a housekeeper, was 
in waiting and advanced to meet them with 
respectful courtesy. But the earl waved 
her aside, ‘ 

“My good Mrs, Mason, the countess ac- 
cepts your greeting, but she is almost tired 
to death, and I am fainting with hunger. 
Is supper prepared?” 

** All is ready, my lord.”’ 

As the woman spoke, the doors of an in- 
ner apartment flew open, and Gabrielle saw 
a stately dining-room, and a table bright 
with glass and silver. Two carved, velvet 
chairs were placed at the upper end of the 
board, where a solemn-looking domestic of 
middle age already waited. 

Beyond the dining-room, and only separ- 
ated from it by curtains of velvet, now 
drawn aside, was a long suite of apartments, 
furnished in a style of stately magnificence 
that made the young girl’s heart die within 
her. Even the rooms at the palace were 
not more beautiful than these. She scarcely 
dared to enter them, and when the earl 
would have seated her at the banquet, where 
all the dainties of the season tempted the 


eye and taste, upon their silver dishes, she 
shrank back timidly. Even the ceremony 
through which she had just passed failed 
to give her confidence enough to forget the 
difference in their ranks. She, who by 
birth was only the fitting companion of her 
husband's servants, could not, just at first, 
raise herself to his level; she who had eaten 
coarse morsels off delf and earthen dishes, 
and drank the cool water from the moun- 
tain spring from horns of pewter, could not 
summon courage to taste those dainty cates, 
or quaff the sparkling wine from goblets 
that blushed with the hue of the ruby, and 
were brilliant with gold and precious stones. 

Thg earl looked surprised for an instant, 
as her trembling hand dropped from his 
arm, Then, with that rare discernment of 
feeling and motives, which was one of 
his greatest and most dangerous gifts, he 
guessed the cause of her hesitation, and 
hastened to allay her fears. 

**My darling, are you too tired to bear 
me company here?” he whispered, ‘If so, 


you shall go to your own apartments, and 
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Mrs. Mason shall attend you there. I will 
send up your supper with my own hands; 
and you must not refuse the morsel I pre- 
pare, Shall this be so?” 


“Yes,” she said faintly, “I feel both 


tired and ill, You will pardon my going, 
my lord?”’ 

**Pardon it? Is not your health my most 
precious care now? I am your humble 
slave; your servant. Whatever you com- 
mand, I have only to obey. Mason,’ he 
added, aloud, “the countess is too much 


fatigued to sup here. Attend her to her 
room; and remember, Mason, that I rely 
upon you to make her eat something — 
though it be ever so little —of the supper I 
shall send to her.’’ 

**T will do my best, my lord.” 

“Your best? Nay, Gabrielle, if you are 
naughty, and refuse to eat, we have dun- 
geons under this house, modern as it looks; 
so beware! Adieu for a little time, my 
sweetest! Mason will take the best of care 
of you; and I shall pledge you in every glass 
of wine I iift to my lips this night.” 

He led her to the door, kissed her hand as 
he resigned her to the housekeeper’s charge, 
and stood looking after them till they were 
out of sight. 

** Faith, many a countess would give her 
eyes for such a face and form, such a state- 
ly, springing walk!’ he said to himself. 
*She will do, she will do, after a few 


months’ training, and a season in Paris, 


just to ‘gild the refined gold, and paint the 
lily.” And now for supper. These love af- 
fairs make me wondrous hungry, after all.” 

Ten minutes afterward, the grave man- 


servant knocked at Gabrielle’s door, and, . 


with the help of Mrs, Mason, arranged a 
tempting repast upon the little table before 
the sofa on which she reclined. There was 
a covered silver dish that sent forth a most 
delicious smell, a cold bird, fruit wrapped in 
its own leaves, and piled high upon a silver 
salver, and a long, slender-necked bottle, 
with its seal removed, and its golden goblet, 
wreathed with a vine of rubies, amethysts, 
and emeralds at its side. The man retired, 
with noiseless steps, and Mrs, Mason filled 


‘the goblet, while a delicious aroma spread 


vver the whole room, and held it toward her 
new mistress, 

‘If you will only drink this, my lady,” 
she said respectfully, ‘‘ you will be able to 
sit up and eat, My lord will blame me, if 
you eat nothing.” 


Worn out with fatigue and excitement, 
and feverish from thirst, Gabrielle took the 
cool goblet from her hand, and drained it to 
the dregs. Her strength and color returned 


in a few moments, and she sat upright, and 
looked at her attendant with a smile, 

“Your prescription was a good one,” she 
said. ‘*That draught has done me a world 
of good,”’ 

Mason removed the covers, and stood 
waiting respectfully. 

‘*Pray sit down,” said Gabrielle, after a 
moment’s pause, “I cannot bear to see 
you stand; in fact, [ will not eat any supper 
if youdo. Besides, I wish you to talk with 
me; and you are not at your ease now. 
Take that cushioned arm-chair, just to 
oblige me: lean your head back, ‘and look 
comfortable, while I ask you all the ques- 
tions to which 1 am dying to get an an- 
swer.,”’ 

Mrs, Mason obeyed, after a little hesita- 
tion, with an inward smile at the young 
girl’s simplicity, and an inward prayer that 
the earl might not catch her in that posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, Gabrielle went on with 
her meal with an air of the most perfect 
enjoyment. 

**Do you know who I am?” she asked at 
last, as she pushed away her plate. 

**Eh, my lady?” repeated Mrs. Mason, as 
if doubting whether she heard aright. 

Gabrielle repeated the question, 


“How should I know, my lady, except 


that you are the countess, and the mistress 
here?’’ 

Gabrielle was silent for a moment, while 
her eyes were fixed upon the woman's face. 

“You are not saying what you think,” 
she observed, at last. 

“ My lady!” 

“One thing has convinced me that you 
know.” 

** May I ask what that is?”’ said the house- 
keeper; but she blushed guiltily, as if she 
knew what ber mistress meant. 

“I was convinced when you sat down,” 
said Gabrielle, with a little laugh. ‘* Nay, 
don’t be foolish, — keep your chair.” 

* But, my lady”? — 

still, I say, my dear creature, I do 
not object to your knowing at all. It only 
saves me the trouble of telling you. And, 
since I am in reality of your own class, I am 
going to beg of you to look upon me exactly 
as you would if I were a daughter of your 
own, and tell me all I ought to do and say. 


. 
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I do not know how to be a countess; and, 
only that I love my husband dearly, I would 
wish already that I had not married an earl, 
Oh, if he were only a keeper’s son, as he 
first pretended to be, if we only had some 
little cottage, instead of this grand house, if 
1 could only wait upon him, and look after 
his comforts, instead of having a great 
many servants to minister to me, how hap- 
pily we might live together!’ 

She was leaning her head upon her hand, 
and talking as if 10 herself. The house- 
keeper rose from her chair, and stood gazing 
at her, while wonder and pity seemed strug- 
gling together in her heart, 

“If you feel like this,’’ she said slowly, 
“T ought to tell you; and I will, let what 
may come of it.” 

The words died upon her lips, for the 
door was thrown suddenly open, and the 
earl entered. He cast a sharp, suspicious 
glance upon the agitated face of the house- 
keeper. 

‘Mrs, Mason, have you prepared every- 
thing that the countess requires?”’ he asked, 
in a harsh voice. 

“TI have, my lord, in the other room, 
but”? — 

“Then go.” 

She lingered a moment, looking toward 
Gabrielle, who in her turn was looking with 
some surprise at the dark countenance of 
her husband. 

** My lord,”’ began the woman — 

** Will you go?” he said sternly. 

And he pointed toward the door, 

She dared not disobey him, but left the 
room with a heavy sigh. He closed and 
locked the door behind her. 

“That woman grows officious and im- 
pertinent,” he said gloomily. ‘I shall have 
to discharge her ere long. Have you been 
gossiping with her, Gabrielle?” 

have been talking to her.” 

*T could have sworn it. And so she pre- 
sumes upon your kindness, and grows fa- 
miliar at once. This will neverdo. If you 
do not keep that class of people at a dis- 
tance, they will never have any respect for 
you,” 

Gabrielle was silent, but the flush of 
wounded feeling dyed her cheek. 

** You do not answer,” he said. 

** How can I, my lord, when I can but re- 
member that I by birth am one of that class 
of people for whom you seem to have such 
a contempt?” 
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He bit his lip angrily. 

“Gabrielle, once for all, do not fall into 
that folly of thinking that I refer to you 
when I say things of this kind. You can- 
not help your birth, — neither can they; but 
you may be said, in one sense of the word, 
to have left your birth behind you forever, 
now. You are no longer the keeper’s daugh- 
ter, —you are’? 

He stopped short. 

“Pshaw, love! Why do you take offence 
at every word I utter? I may say ten thou- 
sand things like this; but surely you cannot 
for one moment imagine that they apply to 
you. Are you not a queen to me,—queen 
of my heart, —even though I have no real 
throne to offer you? Smile on me, Gabri- 
elle, and remember that this is our bridal 
night.’ 

** Ah, my lord,’”’ she sighed, as he bent 
above her, *‘ will you never be ashamed of 
that lowly birth of mine?’’ 

‘Never! I swear it by yonder star, 
Come, Gabrielle, do not let the folly of an 
old woman breed discord between us now. 
Give me your hand. Let me look at your 
wedding-ring. There: let this kiss make 
amends, if I have said or done anything 
wrong. And put your arms around me, my 
darling, and rest your pretty head upon my 
shoulder. Call me by name: you have call- 
ed me only by my title,so far. Give me my 
name, — nay, rather give me my new name: 
call me your own dear husband, and I will 
be content.” 

Gabrielle blushed at the unfamiliar sound, 
but did as he desired; and side by side the 
married lovers sat and talked, with the 
beauty and the silence of the moonlit mid- 
nigkt hour around them, 


The breeze of the early morning was steal- 
ing through the half-closed casement, laden 
with the wilesome song of a hundred happy 
birds, The turret-clock struck three as Ga- 
brielle opened her eyes, 

For one moment she looked dreamily 
around, expecting to see the sloping roof 
and rough rustic furniture of her little 
room at home. But as her gaze encounter- 
ed the costly trifles that littered the toilet- 
stand, as she saw the velvet chairs, embla> 
zoned with a coronet, and the gilded Cupids 
that held aside the curtains of the bed, 
sense and memory returned together, and 
she knew thoroughly where she was, 

The earl slept quietly, and she, too, was 
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turning drowsily toward her pillows once 
more, when a movement in the outer room 
startled her. She rose upon her elbow, and 
looked out through the half-open door, 

A woman was walking to and fro, with 
clasped hands, and long hair that fell in 
half-curling tresses of intense blackness al- 
most to her feet; a woman tall beyond the 
usual stature of her sex, magnificently pro- 
portioned, and with a face of Oriental beau- 
ty, dimmed and faded, however, by sorrow 
and by tears. 

Three times she paced slowly through the 
open door, and then, pausing at the en- 
trance, she looked at Gabrielle with eyes 
that seemed to pierce her to the soul; large, 
black, and bright as stars, but cold and 
gloomy in expression, and with something 
in their depths that was more than mortal, 
It was a look such as a lost and ruined spirit 
might lift out of the depths of torment toa 
soul in bliss; and Gabrielle shuddered from 
head to foot as she met it. 

** Who are you?” she asked, in a faltering 
voice. 

The woman wrung her hands with a de- 
spairing gesture, and then floated slowly 
backward with a different motion, as if her 
feet were not touching the floor. So slowly 
did the vision recede, that Gabrielle had 
time to stamp the face and figure distinctly 
upon her memory, even to the pattern of 
the lace upon the flowing robe; lace which 
—she remarked with a thrill of horror — 
was the same as that which decked the 
robes prepared for her in that splendid 
chamber only a few hours before. Slowly, 
slowly the figure faded away; and when it 
was entirely gone, Gabrielle sank back upon 
her pillows in a swoon of terror. 


When she recovered, she saw the earl, 
wrapped in his dressing-gown, bending over 
her, while Mrs, Mason was rubbing her 
hands and temples with pungent essences, 
and weeping bitterly. 

““What is it, my love? Do you fee! ill? 


What made you cry out so, and then faint 
away?’ asked the earl anxiously. 

“*Oh, the woman! the woman!” she gasp- 
ed. ‘Is she gone?”’ 

And, leaning by him, she looked into the 
outer room. 

** What woman?” 

** Dressed in white, with long, black hair. 
She stood and looked at me in yonder 
door.” 

The earl turned pale, and exchanged a 
glance with the housekeeper. 

** My love, you have been dreaming.” 

“No: I saw her as plainly as I see you 
now. Oh, it was terrible!’ 

And she shuddered, and closed her eyes. 

The earl mused a moment. 

**Mrs. Mason, you will remain here with 
her,” he said, at last. ‘I will dress, and 
then your husband and I will search the 
house, If any living woman is here, we 
shall find her; and we are very certain that 
no Gead woman can come to scare us with 
her presence. So go to sleep, my pretty 
Gabrielle, and meet me at breakfast with a 
smiling face.’’ 

He went into his dressing-room, as he 
spoke, and shut the door. Mrs, Mason was 
obstinately silent on the subject of the ap- 
parition; and Gabrielle, weary of asking 
questions to which she could obtain no sat- 
isfactory answer, sank to sleep at last, keep- 
ing a firm hold upon the housekeeper’s hand 
the while. 


SHORT WALKING DRESSES. 


The short walking dress has already 
been adopted by ladies in Paris, and there is 
reason for rejoicing. In a little time Amer- 
ican ladies will be tripping about the streets 
in the neat and pretty costume, and be- 
draggled skirts will have passed from view 
once again, Certainly no costume for the 
street could be more suitable and agreeable, 


at least to the male sex, than the short 
walking suit. It has been said that women 
dress to please not themselves as much as 
men, No man of good taste, certainly no 
man of good sense, could admire a fashion 
in every way so reprebensible as train skirts 
for the street. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the style will again become popular. 
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IN A MEADOW. 
BY GUY ROSLYN, 


How may a grateful mortal speak his thanks 
For such a day as this? The rillet plays 
Between a paradise of lilied banks, 
Cool, sheltered by a million moving sprays. 
The early sweets of life, that long had been 
Forgotten in the darkened days of pain, 
Come back to give old charms to each new scene, 
And withered hopes, like trees, grow green again. 


Midmost the leafage of the bending lane, 
Half hid in shade, half shining in the sun, 
Rumbles the heavy, rocking farmer’s wain; 
And after it barefooted children run, 
To cheer the wagoner, and reach the hay 
Plucked by the hedges; and old women sit 
To knit in silence and to nod away 
The hours on cottage-steps with noon-light lit. 


Saratoga, N.Y., August, 1878. 
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A STORY OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY WILLIAM H, BUSHNELL. 


“The man is madly in love with you, 
Louise.”’ 

“In love with me, Warde?” and Louise 
Carlton turned her soft blue eyes in the di- 
rection of the pointing finger. ‘In love 
with me? You must be mistaken.” 

“ Actions often speak louder than words 
in such matters. All the camp are talking 
of it.’’ 

“Goodwin” (the name had been angli- 
cized, to better fit the American tongue) 
‘in love with me? The idea is preposter- 
ous!” 

And the girl could not refrain from a peal 
of merry laughter at the thought. 

“Tt is no jesting matter, Louise,” cau- 
tioned Warde Allen (her fiance), speaking 
more lowly and earnestly. ‘*‘ Such natures 
as his are passionately strung, and thwarted 
love turns to the most bitter hatred.’’ 

“Tam not jesting, Warde, and should be 
very corry if what you think is true: yet I 
would not wound his feelings. He has 
been very kind to me all through the jour- 
ney, as I to him; but I never fancied he 
thought more of me than any other.” 

‘Both the elements of his nature are 
fiery ones, —the French and the Indian: his 
life has been passed amid the wildest scenes, 
and it is not probable he ever looked before 
upon so beautiful a girl.” 

Louise blushed rose-red. She was a timid 
girl, and such a compliment, even from a 
publicly acknowledged lover, caused the hot 
modest blood to mount to her cheeks. But 
recovering herself quickly she asked, — 

“What shall I do? If, as you surmise, 
his temper might be dangerous if aroused, 
it will not answer to offend or make an ene- 
my of him.” 

‘Don’t ask me for advice,” he answered, 
with a trusting smile. ‘‘ Your womanly 
Sweetness and tact are worth volumes of 
anything I could tell.” 

“*Then you have no fear of him as a ri- 
val?” she questioned archly. ‘‘ Would n’t 
it be romantic to marry a Bois-Brule, and 
live in a half-cabin, half-wigwam, on the 
frontier, and now and then take a trip in a 
little cart to the Red River?” 
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He looked grave for a moment, then an- 
swered, in the same bantering tone, — 

“When we are alone, Miss Impudenee, 
your lips shall pay the penalty of such 
treachery, even though it be in thought.” 

“Will they? Ill go and ask my new 
lover, Goodwin, to protect me.” 

And she walked to where the subject of 
discussion was leaning against the wheel of 
one of the heavy wagons, 

Gedouin La Frauboise was a rare speci- 
men of his mixed race. In stature and good 
looks he had inherited the best of both. He 
was tall, straight and sinewy, his hair black 
as that of any Indian, but of finer spinning, 
glossy, and wavy. And this, the effect of 
his French fatherhood, was revealed also in 
the softened lines of his features: the high 
cheek-bones were wanting, and his com- 
plexion deserved not the name of ‘‘ burnt- 
wood,” save as darkened by exposure to the 
weather. His carriage, too, told of the in- 
termingled blood, and, though his move- 
ments were rapid when aroused, he was un- 
commonly graceful fora man. His mouth 
had very little of the characteristics of his 
red-skinned mother, save the regular and 
snowy teeth, and his eyes were an enlarge- 
ment upon hers, and with the savage fire 
somewhat chastened. 

A picturesque figure among the most pic- 
turesque surroundings was the Bois-Brule. 
He stood clearly outlined before the dark 
background of prairie, the little white tents, 
the groups sitting or lying at ease around 
the camp-fires, conspicuous for his bearing 
and dress, for his free, bold, careless, yet 
graceful poise, and almost nobility of state 
ure. His attire was a commingled dream 
of savage lore, of display, and refined taste: 
his coat, of dark blue, glittered with shin- 
ing brass buttons, and was girdled with a 
sash of the brightest crimson, the loose 
trousers met the fancifully quill-and-bead- 
worked moccasins of carefully tanned deer- 
skin, while a jaunty little cap was perched 
upon his head, its crimson tassel almost lost 
amid the long, floating chevelure that hung 
upon his shoulders. 

When the step of the girl, light as it was, 
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caught his ears, he raised his head, and a 
soft smile, as the sunlight floating over the 
dark prairie, mantled his weather-bronzed 
features, and the hand that had been ner- 
vously playing with the gaudily colored 
fringe upon the seams of his trousers drop- 
ped, and remained at rest. 

“What are you thinking of, Goodwin?’ 
asked Louise pleasantly, as she gained his 
side, 

The intensely black eyes of the Bois-Brule 
were fixed upon her, gleaming like coals, as 
he answered, in half broken English, half 
patois of the Canadian, — 

**T tink of you, Mees Louise.” 

“Of me! I hope you were thinking well 
of me.”’ 

““Me always tink good of Le . Rose 
Blanche.” 

** Ah, Goodwin, you flatter me with the 
name of the ‘ White Rose:’ 1 do not deserve 
it. But,” and she rattled on to cover her 
confusion, for her keen woman’s penetra- 
tion saw that the story she had heard of his 
love was true, “‘ you are determined to spoil 
me, like all the rest.”’ 

** Me no spile, — me love you.” 

And his eyes flashed and cheeks flushed 
with the passion that was consuming his 
soul, 

“*Yes, I know,” she answered, with a 
forced laugh, ‘‘ so does everybody, — at least 
they say so; but if any danger should come 
they would all forget that I ever lived.” 

“*Me fight for you! me die for you!”’ he 
replied impetuously. ‘‘Anybody speak cross 
to Le Rose Blanche, and me drive knife 
trough his heart; and, any hurt come, me 
die for you.” 

The energy, the fiery accent with which 
the words were uttered, left no doubt of 
their sincerity. But Louise trembled as she 
thought that so intense a lover might not 
scruple to remove by force any who stood in 
_ his way, and his savage nature and training 
knew noting of the laws by which civilized 
society regulated such matters. She felt 
she must give him to understand (if he did 
not already do so) that she was the betrothed 
of another, and that any feeling but friend- 
ship must be held in check with an iron 
hand. Tell him: but how? It was no easy 
task, and her heart beat fitfully as she con- 
tinued, — 

“TI thank you very much for your good 
feelings toward me, my friend, and hope no 
danger will arise to put your courage to the 
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test. If ‘it should, I have no doubt you 
would defend me nobly. But you must be 
very careful how you praise me, Goodwin, 
or somebody we know may be jealous.” 

** Jaloux?”’ he repeated, as if failing to 
comprehend the meaning. 

“Yes: you know I am to be the wife of 
Mr. Allen when we get to the end of our 
journey; and he might not like you think- 
ing too warmly of me.” 

The Bois-Brule started as suddenly and 
painfully as if the arrow of an enemy had 
been deeply driven into his flesh. His fin- 
gers clutched convulsively the handle of his 
long-bladed and keen-edged knife. his lips 
parted so as to show the line of white teeth 
within, and an oath fell from them as the 
muttering of distant thunder. But the 
sternly taught reticence of his mother’s 
race instantly enabled him to command 
himself; and though baleful fires lingered 
in his eyes, there was little other show of 
excitement. 

“You marie him?’’ he questioned, as if 
dazed by the intelligence he had heard. 

*“*Why not, Goodwin? He is a good, kind 
fellow, loves me dearly, and I know likes 
you.” 

** Me no like him,” was returned, with an 
ominous shaking of his head. ‘He steal 
away Le Rose Blanche from me.”’ 

“You forget that he knew me years be- 
fore you ever saw me: in fact, we were en- 
gaged long prior to that time; and there 
must be some pretty, bright-eyed girl wait- 
ing for you to make her happy.” 

““Me nebber did—me nebber will love 
anybody but you, Mees Louise. Me nebber 
see anybody so belle! Me dream toutes les 
nuit you be one ange!” 

Even though the homage came from so 
unrefined a source, there is no woman who 
would not have felt it deeply, —no true wo- 
man who would not have shrunk from giv- 
ing such an honest heart pain. With tear- 
ful eyes she laid her hand gently upon the 
arm of her dusky adorer, and answered, — 

“IT ain very far from being an angel, 
Goodwin, and you must think of me simply 
as a friend: that I will ever be to you. Yet 
we shall soon separate, and then you will 
forget me.” . 

**Me nebber forgit.’”’ he said, drawing his 
breath between his tightly set teeth. ‘‘ Me 
tink of you always. Mees Louise, — me re- 
verer you till me die!”’ 

His voice was tuned to the very lowest 
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deptiis of sadness, and his eyes misty with 
tears, aS he uttered the words. Then a 
fierce gleam — almost deadly hatred —shot 
from them, his face was crimson with pas- 
sion, and his hands clenched until the nails 
were driven into the flesh. The girl saw 
the change, knew the meaning, and instant- 
ly took alarm. - 

** You say you love me,”’ she commenced ; 
but he interrupted her almost savagely 
with, — 

“ The earth of bon Dieu knows it.” 

“* And yet you think harm of another who 
worships me as well.” 

“No! no! C'est impossibilite!’’ 

‘* He does not think so,” she repl:ed, with 
asad though warm smile, as she thought of 
her other lover, and how deep and fervent 
was his affection. ‘But you know, my 
good friend, that I am promised to him; 
and you would not have me break my 
word,”” 

The Bois-Brule muttered something from 
between his cienched teeth; but the words 
were not audible, and she continued, — 

“Tell me, Goodwin, what would you do 
if 1 had promised to become your wife, and 
another man should steal me away from 
you?” 

** Me kill him! Sacre la chien!" 

The dark face grew almost black, —look- 
ed as that of a demon, — and the eyes flash- 
ed the dangerous sparkles of a rattlesnake. 

** And what if he should feel the same as 
you do? should try to kill you?” 

The Bois-Brule staggered as from a heavy 
vbiow. Though entirely uneducated, he was 
not wanting in the ability to clearly see the 
justice of the argument. Yet his savage 
desires had never been trained out of the 
single groove that “might makes right;” 
and to give up the girl he had worshiped 
with more than human devotion was as 
tearing away a portion of his soul. It was 
indeed a terrible struggle, and for a time 
the balance wavered. The first mad im- 
pulse was to rush upon Warde Allen, and 
lay him dead with stroke of knife or hatch- 
et; and nothing but the potent iiufluence of 
ihe eyes that were so earnestly fixed upon 
him restrained the murderous arm. Had 
he been out of her sight and hearing, — had 
the two been alone in thick wood or wide 
prairie, — there would have been no second 
ihought, It would have been a blow—a 
quivering corpse—a girl weeping in agony 
over a dead lover! 
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But it could not be so now. Louise 
pressed her fingers still mare closely and 
firmly upon the hard, muscular arm, forced 
him against his will to look her in the face, 
and said, in the most persuasive tones, — 

“Goodwin, you will not raise your hand 
against him? You love me, —he loves me; 
and if any harm should’ come to him it 
would kill me. Oh, think of that! Look 
at me, my good friend, and answer!’ 

The head was sullenly raised, the fiery, 
deadly ligt faded slowly from his eyes, his 
hand forsook the knife. There was a terri- 
ble effort, a deep-drawn breath, and then he 
said falteringly, aud as if every accent was 
agony, — 

“Me notouch. He love Le Rose Blanche 
too. Me fight for him. Me give life to 
make you vera happy, Mees Louise.” 

“Oh, thank you! May Heaven bless you, 
Goodwin!” 

His head was bowed again, his lips touch- 
ed the little hand that rested upon his arm, 
and then he dashed away into the timber, 
and was seen no more that night. He was 
fighting a wild battle with his passionate 
heart where no eye could see him but that 
of the great Manitou, who looked down 
through the rifts in the clouls, and whis- 
pered in the mournful tones of the wind. 

The struggle with the Bois-Brule was 
over. The sweetness, firmness, beauty, and 
perhaps more than all the thought of the 
girl he so madly yet hopelessly loved bowed 
in bitter grief, or mourning unto death, had 
conquered, Any other cause. would have 
produced the most terrible enmity and swift 
destruction. Both Louise and Warde Allen 
saw the effect that had been produced; saw 
that though his worship had increased (per- 
chance for the very reason of its fruitless- 
ness) they found in him a valuable friend 
in the dangerous and adventurous journey. 
Day and night he was all watchfulness for 
their welfare and comfort, followed the girl 
as a dog, and was the first to discover and 
ward away harm. 

‘* Me love you! me die for you!” was his 
constant assertion. 

‘It will not come to that, I trust,” Lou- 
ise replied laughingly, as she heard the 
words for the hundredth time, 

‘*Me don’t know. Me tink so,’’ was the 
response, 

And the black eyes flashed vividly, as if 
there would be almost pleasure in the act, 
and he would be glad of such an alternative 


to prove the love that was far more to him 
than any hope in this life or the hereafter. 

“You must not think thus sadly, Good- 
win. Both Warde and I are your true 
friends, and will do anything to make you 
happy.” 

The Bois-Brule raised his eyes to her 
face, and looked long and lovingly upon it, 
while his own was shrouded with a deeper 
sadness than she had ever noticed before. 
Then he answered, — 

“Me nebber be happy more. Le Rose 
Blanche has stolen my heart. Me die for 
her.”’ 

“This is nonsense. A few more days, 
and you will never see me again. I shall 
be to you only as a dream; and you will go 
back to your home, and some fair gir) will 
fill your heart, —a red rose take the place 
of the white one,—and you will laugh and 
sing as loudiy, and dance as merrily, as be- 
fore you saw me,”’ 

**No, Dieu merci! me nebver forget! 
nebber see home again, — me die.”’ 

It was in vain Louise and her lover en- 
deavored to banish such sad and haunting 
thoughts from his mind. It could not be 
done. With his changed nature, he brood- 
ed ever upon them until they became a part 
of his very being; until he became a mono- 
maniac, — believed it a not-to-be-averted fa- 
tality. 

To have had the camp attacked by Indi- 
ans, to have had some ravenous wild beast 
rush upon Louise, and the opportunity of- 
fered to throw himself between her and 
death, to have faJlen wounded at her feet 
and felt his heart’s blood ‘slowly ebb away 
before her eyes, would have been to him 
the highest glory,—the very acine of hu- 
man bliss. 

But nothing of the kind seemed destined 
to occur. The red men were away hunting 
buffalo for winter supplies: the heat of sum- 
mer had driven wolf, panther, and bear to 
the shady fastnesses of the mountains, 
There was no lurking danger that could be 
thought of; and the little band of travelers 
by day, and the little camp by night, was as 
tranquil ‘as if the wild beasts were never 
hungry, and the nomad children of the 
plains had never been at war with the pale- 
faces, or the emerald sward been crimsoned 
with human blood. 

“Our poor friend,’’ said Warde Allen to 
Louise, as they sat side by side discussing 
their eventiess progress, and the near com- 
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pletion of their journey, * will have no op- 
portunity to make a martyr of himself, my 
darling.” 

**No, I pray Heaven not, Warde. It 
would be very sad indeed. I pity his infat- 
uation from the bottom of my heart. It is 
so strange he should fall in love with me.,”’ 

** Not in the least; for’? — 

**Hush! I know what you are going to 
say. Because you were foolish enough to 
do so is no good reason for another, But 
to think of one like Goodwin! He ought to 
have realized the guif between us,”’ 

At the moment the not unmusical voice 
of the Bois-Brule was heard singing in the 
distance, as he came loaded with game, — 


*** Mest Vamour, c’est l’amour, 
Qui fait le maide a la ronde.’” 


In other days the song had been a merry 
one with him; but now nothing could be 
more sad, and they looked at each other, 
and then Warde said, — 

**I doubt if at the outset he realized there 
could be any reason why you should not re- 
turn his affection. He would have decked 
you with the most rare savage finery, 
and’? — 

**Deemed me contented and happy, no 
doubt. Poor Goodwin! I am sorry, very 
sorry, he ever entertained even a shadow of 
love for me; and would that something 
could be done to banish from his mind the 
strange belief —or perhaps desire — under 
which he labors.”’ 

** You mean that he will die for you?” 

**Men of his class are always supersti- 
tious, — believe in the marvelous, and revel 
in the mysterious, It is a trait that has 
honestly descended to him from his Indian 
forefathers.”’ 

**Pity! pity! I have done the best in my 
power to disabuse him of the idea, but with- 
out effect.” 

**All you could say, ali you could do, 
would be naught.’”’ 

* And yet why, if there is any truth in 
Spiritualism, may he not have had some 
warning, the same as Napoleon and Byron, 
who were educated, and the world called 
great and wise? There may be premoni- 
tions, Warde, such as you and I do not 
dream of.’’ 

** Perhaps” (doubtfully) ; but not of the 
kind he believes in. As he sang a little 
time since, it is ‘all for love’ with him, and 
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he has worked himself into the belief that it 
is necessary for him to die in order to sanc- 
tify that love.” 

** An unselfish view of the case, most cer- 
tainly,” she laughed. ‘‘Men generally, I 
believe, desire to live, not die, for love, and 
are not willing to become sacrifices upon the 
altar of the little rosy god.” 

And she glanced archly at him. 

you mean me, Lou,’ he answered, 
**T must confess to a desire to remain with 
you, aud enjoy love, rather than become 
merely a memory that would grow fainter 
and fainter as the days rolled on. But 
should it ever become necessary for me to 
give my life to save yours, not Goodwin, 
not all the Bois-Brules in the universe, 
would sooner throw themselves into the 
vortex, or go down with as many blessings 
for you upon their lips.”’ . 

believe you, Warde,—I believe you 
from the very core of my heart. May a 
kind Heaven long preserve us both!” 

And had they been beyond human ken, 
she would have impulsively thrown herself 
into his arms, and sealed her perfect faith 
upon his lips, 

But it was neither the time nor place for 
such an exhibition of affection. Camp-life 
upon the plains is too much of Gypsying for 
lovers to give full flow to the tide of the 
heart. It has to be restrained, or find the 
outlet only in whispered words and the 
burning flashes of eyes. Yet it needed 
nothing more of assurance for the one to 
give and the other to hear. The subtle tel- 
egraph of soul to soul was perfect, and no 
chord could be touched but the other under- 
stood, and instantly responded. 

And even bad it not been so they would 
have been obliged to master as best they 
might the burning impulses of their hearts, 
for their ears caught the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, and the order to make ail 
snug for the night was given. 

Two days more of travel, and they would 
look upon the sunny valley of the Sacra- 
mento,—the river that rolls to the ocean 
through gates of gold, the Midas dream- 
land of the nineteenth century, and the 
graveyard of hope, ambition, love, and fan- 
cied wealth. 

In high glee they camped when the an- 
nouncement was made, brought forth choice 
stores, long treasured against a time of sick- 
ness, and a feast such as they had not known 
since they bade farewell to St. Paul and its 


motley population was prepared. And with 
all but one mirth ruled as king; on every 
face but one were smiles; in every heart but 
one was gladness, knowing that the trials, 
the privations, and the dangers of the jour- 
ney were virtually over, and their feet al- 
ready standing upon the threshold of the 


**promised land,’’—the one literally flow- 
ing with wine and olives, if not milk and 
honey. 


This was particularly the case with Lou- 
ise Carlton and her lover; for would not a 
brief forty-eight hours bring them to where 
their lives would be united and their love 
made holy by the words of minister and 
blessings of the church? 

The one who joined not in the revels was 
Gedouin, the Bois-Brule. He sat a little 
apart from the others, with wildly beating 
heart, and lowering brow. Two days more, 
and the girl he loved to madness would van- 
ish from his eyes, even as the mist of the 
morning from the mountain-side when kiss- 
ed by the hot sun, Two days more, two brief 
spaces of light and darkness, and all would 
be for him gloom and despair. Two days 
more, and his services as guide and hunter 
would be finished. None but such fiery- 
strung natures as his could feel as he did; 
and his strong soul bowed as a reed before 
the breath of the tempest. 

‘*Me no see her no more. Me no die for 
her,’ he muttered uneasily, as he looked 
from under his lowered brows upon the 
beautiful girl who sat revealed and glorified 
in the bright fire-light. 

The thought to him was far worse than 
the most bitter pangs of death could possi- 
bly have been. All the tortures of the stake 
inflicted by his remorseless and blood-lov- 
ing ancestors would have been as nothing. 
The merely physical is a bagatelle to the 
mental agony he then writhed under; and 
it would have required but iittle prompting 
from the Evil ®ne to have made the pre- 
sentiment a reality,—to have let cut his 
heart’s blood with his own hand and knife. 

And then again there surged madly up 
the thought that though the girl would be 
nothing to him, she would be the all-in-all 
to another; and the black demons of jeal- 
ousy and revenge whispered fearful words 
that burned into his almost bewildered 
brain. Not so had the dark warriors of the 
forest given up the bride they had chosen to 
fill their wigwams. Not so had his ances- 
tors who had bravely followed Montcalm to 


victory tamely submitted. Not so were 
those of his own des races croisees given to 
endure wrong; and why should he? It was 
amowent of such trial as but few hearts 
have been called upon to endure; and the 
end might have been written in blood of 
one or more had not his better angel come 
and poured oil upon the tempestuous waters 
of his soul. 

“Goodwin,” said the ever-sweet voice of 
Louise Carlton, as she stepped ligitly to 
his side, “‘ why do you not come and enjoy 
yourself with the rest? You know it will 
be our jast feast.” 

“Yes, me know,” he answered sullenly. 
*“*Two more suns, aud me no see your face 
any more, Me no want to eat. Me heart 
vera sad,” 

*Come,”’ Louise continued, wisely ignor- 
ing the tenor uf his words, ‘come and sing 


for us.”’ 
** Me nebber sing any more only me death- 


*Tiat will be many years from now, my 
good friend, You have a long and merry 


life vefore you.” 

**No, no. Me die for you.”’ 

“How you will laugh at this folly a few 
mouths from now! — will forget such a be- 
ing as the ‘White Rose’ ever crossed your 
path.’ 

Tie shook his head, raised his eyes implor- 
ingly to her face, but did not answer. But 
she saw that which troubled her very deep- 
ly, — saw instinctively the dark purpose that 
was festering in his soul, — and with a rapid 
movement seized the chain he wore about 
his ueck, drew forth the little ebony cross 
attached, and held it so he could not turn 
his gaze away, and said, in the most impress- 
ive manner, — 

**Goodwin, swear by this, tie most sa- 
cred emblem of your religion, that you will 
not do any act tending to shorten your life, 
Swear!” 


She knew that could she obtain such an 
oath it would never be broken. But it re- 
quired all her persuasive eloquence, all of 
her power over him, to gain her purpose. 
He shuddered, and was silent. Again and 
agaiz she renewed her entreaties, but with- 
out effect until she at last added, — 

“Then you do not love me, — never loved 
me.” 

“* Me love you better than the bon Dieu!” 
he exclaimed passionately. ‘Me die for 
you!” 
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“Then take the oath that you will do 
nothing to hasten your own end.” 

The emblematic cross was raised, and 
pressed reverently to his lips, and in the 
lowest and most tremulous of whispers he 
swore by it; then bowed his head until his 
lips touched the hem of her garment, and 
dashed away into the darkness, not daring 
to longer trust himself in her presence, 

But on the morrow the stoical blood of 
the red man had obtained complete mastery 
over the volatile French; and he gave no 
outward sign of the volcanic struggle going 
on within, and not even the sympathizing 
Louise knew how terrible it had been. 

The last night of camping came. Before 
the going-down of another sun the party 
that had passed so many weary weeks of 
travel together would be broken up, sepa- 
rated, aud each would go to seek for the 
wealth that had lured them through sterile 
desert and rocky canyon, where the wild In- 
dian and monster grisly layin ambush. To 
this effect orders had been given by the cap- 


tain of the train, and the guides and hunt- 
ers paid and discharged. 

**I must bid you farewell tomorrow,’” 
said Louise to the Bois-Brule, ‘‘ and, as I 
shall have no bevter opportunity to do so, I 
wish you to have this little gift to keep me 


in memory.” 
And she unstrung a little chain of gold 


from about her neck, to which hung a tiny 
miniature of herself, aud placed it within 
his hand. 

It was instantly and rapturously pressed 
vo his lips; and, murmuring his thanks, he 
added, iu a broken voice, — 


‘' Me wear it above me heart till me die 
for you, Le Rose Blanche.”’ 

She would yet once more have attempted 
to counteract the effects of the dark shadow 
that was haunting him; but time was not 
permitted. At the instant she was culled 
away by her other (but not more devoted) 
lover; and, as if controlled by some spell he 
could not master, by some power that held 
captive both soul and will, Goodwin fol- 
lowed, and took his place in the gay circle 
around the camp-fire. 

That night the hitherto strict rule of the 
train was loosened. From the first, the 
most perfect temperance had been observed. 
Now vhe little store of ardent spirits tbat 
had been guarded against sickness was pro- 
duced to emphasize the general jollity. 

cup more, and the last,” said the 


Fled are the Roses. 


captain. ‘A parting health to each and all, 
and good luck in their future undertakings. 
Stay: the water has given out.” 

«Let me go and bring some,’ said Lou- 
ise, springing to her ieei, ‘* lt is but a step 
to*the spring.” 

Securing a pitcher, she started upon her 
errand. From a mossy rock on the bank of 
wu thickly wooded stream near at hand trick- 
led a thread of the purest and coolest water, 
distilled from the regions of eternal snow 
aud ice far above. Thither the girl hasten- 
ed, and kneeling by the little limpid pool 
dipped the pitcher into it, Then a scream 
of the most intense and terrible agony and 
alarm burst from her lips, and she fell faint- 
iug to the ground. 

With almost ligitning rapidity all rushed 
to where she was lying; but the Bois-Brule 
was the foremost. He lifted her in his 
strong arms, and horror chilled his very 
soul as he saw an immense mountain rat- 
tiesnake hanging to her arm: its venomous 
teeth had become entangled in her dress. 

To tear the monstrosity of nature loose, 


to dash it to the ground, and trample out 
all of life beneath his heel, was but the 
work of an instant. The next, he had car- 
ried the insensible girl back to the fire, 
bared the snowy whiteness of her arm, and 


was calling, in a polyglot of Indian, French, 
aud English, for whiskey, — the best-known 
of all antidotes for the virulent poison of 
srerpeuts. 

Tiere was none to be found! In the con- 
fusion that followed thé cry of agony and 
horror the little that remained had been 
overturned, and the poor girl lay doomed to 
the most hideously terrible of all deaths, 
without the possibility of anything being 
done to save. Every tongue was loud in 
sorrow and lamentation save that of Warde 
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Allen. He was speechless. The blow had 
entirely unmanned him, 

** Le Rose Blanche no die,” said the Bois- 
Brule, with a strange light burning in his 
eyes. ‘‘ Nudie. Me sabe her! Me die for 
her!”’ 

He knelt by the side of the girl, who lay 
with her head pillowed in the lap of her 
nearly distracted lover, and surrounded by 
mourning friends, tore still further away 
the sleeve from the lovely arm, and pressed 
his lips to the almost invisible ye: deadly 
wound, 

**My God!” exclaimed the captain of the 
train, who well knew the danger of such a 
course, *‘if he has the slightest breaking of 
the skin, or an unsound tooth, he will cer- 
tainly die. All the doctors in the world 
could not save bim,’’ 


‘Oui! Oui!” was answered, as the head 
was raised, and a gleam of positive happi- 
ness shot from the black eyes. ‘* Oui, me 
know. Me die for Le Rose Blanche.”’ 

Again and again he repeated the to Lou- 
ise saving, to him, deadly, process, while 


all stood awed with horror, Then he arose, 
trembling in every limb, and already begin- 
ning to be spotted as the loathsome skin of 
the serpent, even as the girl opened her 
eyes, and gasped, — 

“Where am I? What has happened?” 

“Me die for you, Mees Louise, Me vera 
happy, for me” — 

Before the sentence could be finished he 
fell backward, — never spoke more; but his 
glazing eyes were fixed upon the face of the 
one he had truly loved unto death, for 
whom he had accepted a terrible fate, had 


made his constant word true, gnd died for; 


and no more noble or unselfish lover ever 
trod prairie or greenwood than Gedouin, the 
Bois-Brule. 


FLED ARE THE ROSES. 


Filed are the roses, dead are the roses, 
The glow and the glory done; 

And down the hollow the steel-winged swallow 
Has flown the way of the sun. 
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THE “GOLDEN ARROW.” 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, 


It was a little river steamer, the only one 
on the line which was dirty, bustling, to- 
bacco-smoky, and uncomfortable generally. 
It had a little triangular cabin, where ladies 
stifled, and acquired ill-tempers: people 
were always ill-tempered on the ‘‘ Golden 
Arrow.”’ It had a little triangular awning 
above (it was a very triangular little boat), 
under which ladies sat, and inhaled to- 
bacco-smoke, and looked supercilious: peo- 
ple almost always looked supercilious on 
the “*Golden Arrow.”’ It will be seen at a 
glance what a very disagreeable boat this 
was; but Alicia Clayton had a perfect pas- 
sion for it. It was the scene of Alicia’s ro- 
mance. 

People find their affinities in various odd 
ways. Alicia first saw hers from the upper 
deck of the ‘‘Golden Arrow.’’ He was 
standing on the dock at Willow Landing. 
The boat was stopping there a wearisome 
length of time for freight; and Alicia, who 
‘was alone, was trying to amuse herself by 
watching the deck-hands rushing up and 


down the gangway with their rattling 
trucks, for her eyes ached with looking at 
the supercilious people under the awning. 
A good many of them looked at her, though; 
for she was one of the few who did not look 
supercilious, and her pretty face was pleas- 
ant and restful to the eyes. 

After a while, she wearied of the deck- 
hands, and, looking away, suddenly encoun- 
tered a pair of dark-brown eyes gazing 
steadily at her from under the brim of a 
wide “‘Panama.’”’ They were handsome 
eyes, and they were accompanied by a 
handsome mouth and a handsome nose; 
and, altogether, the Panama hat covered a 
very handsome head, which appertained to 
a medium-sized young man, in a linen coat 
and white trousers, with a book and pencil 
in his hand. Alicia sat there on the deck 
of the ‘“‘Golden Arrow,” and he stood there 
on the dock; and they looked each other in 
the face for about three minutes. And 
then a bell rang, and the paddle-wheels be- 
gan to splash the water, and away puffed 
the “‘Golden Arrow.” 

Alicia watched that man until the boat 


passed around the bend, and hid him from 
her sight; and then she sat, and looked into 
the water, and saw there the graceful, erect 
figure in the linen coat, with the brown 
curls blowing about in the river breeze, un- 
der the Panama hat. She wished she knew 
him; wondered what was his name, and 
where he came from; and thought what a 
fine, trusty face be had. 

She forgot all about him, however, when 
she arrived at home. Her brother Tom 
was there, and she had quite enough to do 
with thinking of him; for Tom did not often 
come home, and he was a perfect miracie of 
a brother, Alicia was extravagantly proud 
and fond of him. 

Tom was a government surveyor, and of 
course met with a great deal of interesting 
experience; and it was Alicia’s delight to 
listen to his yarns. He had a great deal to 
say about a certain friend of his, who was, 
from his account, a marvel of all the perfec- 
tions conceivable, 


“So honest, so manly, so brave, and so 


generous,” Tom said. ‘You ought to 
know him, Allie. He’s just the style of 
fellow to take with the girls. You ’d be 
sure to like him.”’ 

** Of course I should,” said Alicia. ‘‘ Why 
did n’t you bring him home with you?” 

“T tried to, but he would n’t come,” ree 
plied her brother, in a rather puzzled tone. 
**T don’t know why: he would n’t give any 
reason. Said it would n’t do, or something 
of the sort: no idea what he meant.”’ 

Nor had Alicia. 

‘* There ’s something a bit odd about Ray 
too,”’ added Tom reflectively, after a little, 
“*Generally he is the very impersonation of 
cheerful good humor; but now and then he 
has a ‘blue’ spell that defies all effort to 
dissipate. And then he hardly ever goes 
into society, though he is the most taking 
fellow I know; and he is fond of the ladies 
too.” 

** Where does he live” asked Alicia. 

“*Pon my word, I don’t know,” laughed 
Tom. “I met him out in Nevada first, and 
we tramped together a good while; then I 
came East, and left him out there, wander- 
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ing around; and, the next I knew, I ran 
against him in Broadway. He is some- 
where in Maine now, I believe.” 

““What an odd friendship!’ exclaimed 
Alicia. ‘*To hear you go on about him, 
one would think he was your Damon; and 
yet you don’t even know where he lives.” 

** He is such a good fellow, that one does 
n’t care where he lives,’’ said Ton. 

That was only one out of a hundred such 
conversations. Tom talked so much of his 
friend, that Alicia came to think a great 
deal about him. She dreamed, as any ro- 
mantic girl would, of some possible future 
time when she should meet and know this 
hero of her brother’s praises; and she learn- 
ed to play the guitar, which he had never 
thought of doing until Tom told her how 
fond Ray Liscombe was of guitar music. 
She had to go to the city to take lessons, 
which was how she came to travel so much 
on the **Golden Arrow”’ that summer, 

Alicia thought no more of the young man 
in the Panama hat until the next time she 
went to the city, when they stopped at Wil- 
low Landing, and there on the dock stood 
the handsome stranger. As before, he look- 
ed at Alicia, and Alicia looked at him, un- 
til, with a sudden impulse, sho turned to an 
acquaintance, who had just come on board, 

“Who is that handsome fellow?” 

“‘ That one in the gray coat?’’ queried the 
Willow-Landing gentleman, selecting, as a 
matter of course, the wrong man. 

** No, indeed!’ said Alicia: ‘‘the one in 
the dark blouse,”” 

For the stranger wore a dark blouse this 
time, 

“Ohi that is the dock-master. 
his name.” 

** The dock-master!”’ 

Alicia turned away, disgusted. There 
was no possible romance about a dock-mas- 
ter. But, just as the boat started, she turn- 
ed again to the dock, and once more looked 
into those frank brown eyes, A hot flush 
rose to her cheeks, she knew not why; and, 
with an impatient contraction of her brows, 
she turned to go on deck,—for she was 
standing by the gangway,—and, as she 
turned, she laid her hand forcibly upon the 
rail, which had not been properly secured, 
and which at her touch gave way, and she 
slipped and fell into the white, boiling bil- 
lows which tossed in the wake of the 
“ Golden Arrow.” 


I forget 


There was a scream of terror from some 
lady on the boat, which was echoed by a 
shout from the dock, The next moment a 
man leaped into the river, and swam after 
Alicia. It was the handsome dock-master, 

Alicia was not insensible when she was 
lifted from the water. She could swim a 
little, and she had much presence of mind; 
so she might have got safely to shore had 
there been ro one to rescue her. For all 
that, she did not undervalue the young 
man’s service, and thai.ked him most warm- 
ly and gracefully as she stood wet and drip- 
ping on the dock, waiting for the ‘* Golden 
Arrow’’ to back up and take her on board 
again. He took her gratitude very mod- 
estly; rather bashfully, in fact. As he was 
assisting her into the boat, however, he 
clasped her hand more closely than was 
quite necessary; and in parting, to her sur- 
prise, he called her by her name, — ‘** Miss 
Clayton.”’ 

Alicia was taken into the cabin, and 
wrapped up in unlimited shawls, and pitied 
and fussed over to that extent that she felt 
quite a heroine; but nobody could tell her 
the name of her preserver, which she felt 


she ought to know, considering that he 
knew hers, 


Arrived at home, after explaining all 
about her accident, the first question she 


put to Tom was, — 


“Tom, what is the name of the dock- 
master at Willow Landing?” 

**I don’t know, I’m sure,”’ said astonish- 
ed Tom. ‘It used to be Tim Murphy; but 
I believe they have made a change lately. 
Why in the world do you ask such a ques 
tion?” 

‘Oh, it was he who jumped in after me,” 
explained Aiicia; ‘‘ and he is handsome as 
Antinous, and he called me by name,”’ 

**Did?”’ said Tom, not thinking of any- 
thing else to say. 

** Yes; and you must go directly, and find 
out all about him.” 

“Must”? meant something with Miss 
Alicia; so, on the next trip of the “Golden 
Arrow,” Tom was a passenger for Willow 
Landing. 

Alicia waited very impatiently for his re- 
turn. 

It was getting dark when the “Golden 
Arrow”’ arrived; and Alicia went out to 
wait at the gate for Tom’s coming, wonder- 
ing if he had found out about the dock- 
master. 


She stood there, making a very pretty 
picture in her buff muslin and blue ribbons, 
when Tom came up the lane,— not alone, 
Alicia saw, with some surprise, and won- 
dered if he had brought company from Wil- 
low Landing, as they had a number of 
friends there. 

* Alicia,”’ said Tom, opening the gate, 
and drawing in his companion, “it’s Ray 
Liscombe.”’ 

Alicia looked bewiidered. 

**Your dock-master is Ray Liscombe, — 
my Ray,” continued Tom. “ Ray, this is 
my sister Alicia.”’ 

“Miss Clayton, allow me to hope that 
you experienced no ill effects from your ac- 
cident yesterday,’’ said Mr. Liscombe cour- 
teously. 

Alicia bowed, and gave him her hand, 
saying something polite, without much idea 
of what it was. 

She followed her brother and his compan- 
ion into the house, in a very puzzled frame 
of mind; but Tom, when they were seated 
in the parlor, proceeded to explain that 
Ray’s mother lived in Willow Landing, but 
Ray bimself had not lived anywhere in par- 
ticulsr since his boyhood days had ended, 
but bad spent his life in gratifying his taste 
for roaming. He had now grown tired of 
knocking about the world, Tom supposed, 
and had come home to settle down. 

All of which Tom detailed for Alicia’s 
benefit, while Mr. Liscombe sat quietly lis- 
tening. 

**I was so glad to find him,” concluded 
Tom, ‘‘and had so much trouble getting 
him. to come home with me, ‘that I have 
n’t thought to ask him how in the world he 
came. to be a dock-master. How is it, 
Ray?” 

“It is very simple,” smiled Ray. ‘TI 
was-in New York on rather unpleasant 
business that time when we last met. It 
was nothing less than the loss of my very 
moderate fortune which called me to the 
East. My agent failed, and I had not even 
enough left to live on until I could get suit- 
able employment; so I took the first thing 
which offered, and that was the situation of 
dock-master. I flatter myself that I have 


filled it quite creditably.”’ 

** You would fill anything creditably, my 
boy,”’ was Tom’s laughing but earnest com- 
ment, 

Ray went back to Willow Landing next 
morning. Alicia noticed that he made no 
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answer to Tom's cordial charge to come 
again, often; and, when she repeated the 
invitation, he only bowed, and said po- 
litely, — 

Thank you.” 

She felt :ure that he would not come. 

And he did not come. Tom met him 
often, Alicia but seldom; but he came no 
more to see them, 

After a while, Alicia missed him from the 
dock at Willow Landing when she went to 
the city on the “*Golden Arrow.” She 
questioned Tom, and was informed that 
Ray had gone to New York, where he had 
found a situation in a bank. He told her, 
also, that Ray's mother had lately died. 

Tom corresponded regularly with his 
friend, and saw him whenever he went to 
New York. 

One day he came home with a very grave 
face, and went into Alicia’s little sitting- 
room. 

** Allie,”’ said he, ’ve heard something 
about Ray Liscombe.”’ 

Alicia turned white. 

harm?” she cried. 
n’t any harm?”’ 

Tom told her in a very few words. It 
was not much; but it explained the hint of 
mystery and reserve about Ray. He was 
not a legitimate son: his dead mother had 
never been a wife. Ray had always deeply 
felt the taint upon his birth, though he had 
never named the subject. 

Alicia was relieved, on hearing this. She 
had feared worse, though she could not tell 
what. 

**Ts that all?” she asked. 

“That is all,” said Tom. ‘I should n’t 
have told you, but—I thought you liked 
him, Allie, and, if you do, you ought to 
know.”’ 

“IT do like him,” said Alicia gravely; 
“and this does not make any difference, 
Tom, for he is not to blame for it, you 
know.” 

“No,” said Tom simply. 

And then he went and wrote to Ray, in- 
viting him to come and spend Christmas 
with them. 

**You must come,” Tom wrote. ‘ We 
will not accept any excuse. Alicia says so 
too.” 

- A few days later, he received Ray’s an- 
swer. He carried it to his sister; and Alicia 
read it and cried over it, and then smiled 
and read it again. 


Tom! itis 


Uncle Jake's Courtship. 


Ray wrote that he could not come, be- 
cause he felt that it was more than he could 
bear to ve with Alicia when he could not 
offer her his love; for he loved her passion- 
ately, but he would never offer her a tar- 
nished name, 

Tom wrote a very short reply, 


. Got your letter, old boy. Showed it to 
Allie. She says you must come at Cirist- 
mas; and—I don’t know exactly how to 
get at it—the fact is, she commissions me 
to offer you her heart and hand, siuce you 
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won't offer yours. She loves you, Ray; 
and so do I, God bless you! I won’t have 
any other brother. Nowcome. Tom,’’ 


Ray came. 

Some months later, Tom overheard the 
following scrap of conversation: — 

Ray Liscombe loquitur : — 

‘** Where shall we go for our wedding tour, 
Alicia?” 

Alicia loquitur :— 

** Ray, dear, it shall be only a trip on the 
‘Golden Arrow,’ ”’ 


UNCLE JAKE’S COURTSHIP. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


No, boys, —I did n’t start with the idee 
of bein’ an old bachelor; and, what’s more, 
I don’t believe that any livin’ man ever did 
do it, for the longin’ for a mate is born nat- 
eral in every breathin’ being. But, you see, 
this is a disappointin’ world, and somehow 
I got mustered in on the unlucky side, 

I went a-courtin’ once, It was a long 
time ago; but, I reckon, not so long but I 
Cau rememver most of the pints. You see, 
I served my time to old Zeke Brown, father 
iw Zeke who owns the forge over w Siater- 
ville. He has been dead nigh on 10 twenty 
years now; the old man, I mean. I aiways 
was a steady, hard-workin’ boy, never tryin’ 
to shirk work or sass back; and, when my 
lime was out, the old man was so pieased 
with me, that he gave me, beside my free- 
dom suit, an old silver watch and the offer 
of a share in the forge. This was a hand- 
some thing in Brown, aud a good chance 
for me; but, as is always the way with good 
luck, instead of makin’ me thankful, it 
puffed up my conceit, and make me think I 
ought to have somethin’ better. So I 
thanked Brown, and wid him I had n't 
quite made up my mind what 1’d do yet; 
but 1 guessed, any way, 1’d take a rest for 
a spell, and look around, 

Brown gave a couple of snorts, and then 
said ** All right,’’ and we separated. 

I think it was about a week after this 
that it happened. 

I had spent the time loafing around the 
Village in my best clothes, telling folks the 


time o’ day, and putting on airs generally, 
—for I teil you, boys, times was different 
then, and a’prentice just out of his time, 
with a watch and my prospects, was no 
small pertaters, 

As | said, | had been goin’ on this way 
about a week, when one day I met Alviry 
Hart comin’ out of the grocery, Now, I 
had known Alviry all my life; but some- 
how this day she seemed to strike me all 
new. Her eyes was brighter, her cheeks 
redder, and her curls blacker. She seewed 
avout the prettiest girl I had ever seen. 
Now, | never was much of a feller after the 
girls: in fact, they was the only thing I was 
afraid of, and I was skittish of them. As [ 
said, 1 expected to be married some day; 
but that was a good ways off, and I thought 
it would come round in the nateral way 
without my havin’ much to do with it. 
But, just as Alviry turned the corner, the 
idee popped inter my head, — 

** Jake, my boy, that’s the girl for you. 
Strike in and win.” 

And the thought did strike in so deep, 
that the next Sunday night 1 walked two 
miles, in the teeth of a searchin’ wind, to 
old Hart's. Taik of the love of the present. 
day, boys! Where could you find the man 
who would do that now, eh? 

I teli you, it was a cold walk; but when 
Alviry herself opened the door for me, and 
showed me inter the best room, where a 
bright fire was biazin’, 1 forgot all about 
the coid, and would have waiked twice the 


distance right over again without a grow) or 
a-carin’ a bit. 

Well, we set and talked of the weather, 
the chances for sleighin’, and other things, 
till the clock struck nine, and I heard the 
folks in the settin’-room go to bed. ThenI 
hitched my chair a little closer, and we talk- 
ed about singin’-school and quiltin’-bees 
for another hour, when I[ took another 
hitch, 

Alviry blushed this time, and I begun to 
feel bolder. 

Then all at once a loud mew broke the 
silence. 

Alviry jumped up, and said, — 

“oO my!” 

I jumped up too, and asked, — 

** What ’s the matter?” 

“It’s Aunt Dolly’s cat,’’ she says. ‘It 
*s out in the wash-shed; and I must catch 
it, and take it up to her, or I ’il get it in the 
morning. O dear! I wish it was dead.” 

Leave it out,’ says I, ‘‘and may be it 
will be in the morning.”’ 

“Oh, I would n’t dare to,’’ says she. 
** And what would be the good? she’d have 
another in a week. I must goforit. Mr. 
Simmons, will you please hold the light for 
me?”’ 

** Certainly,’’ I says. 

And I took up the candle, and followed 
across the settin’-room and kitchen to the 
wash-room that opened off the kitchen. 

The door was shut. She tried to open it; 
but it stuck fast. 

I gave it a push: but no go; and, gittin’ 
riled, I let out a little of my muscle, when 
all of a sudden it flew open, and let ina 
gust of wind, that blew out the candle, and 
left us in darkness. 

my!” says Alviry, “what shall we 
do?” 

You see we did n’t go round with our 


pockets full of matches in them days. SoI 
says, — 

“TI ’ll go back to the settin’-room, and 
light the candle.” 

But she says, — 


*< You ’ll never find the way. Give it to 
me, and you wait right here till I come 
back.” 

I gave her the candle, and she left me 
there in the cold and dark. 

I heard her open the parlor door, and 
then a low mew drew off my attention; 
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and, looking out into the shed, I saw a pair 
of shining eyes that seemed right in front 
of me, 

‘*Heigho!”’ says I to myself, “here ’s a 
chance for me to make ap’int. Ill catch 
the beast before Alviry comes back.’* 

And I started for it, 

But, alas for vain ambition! at the second, 
step, whack went my shins against some- 
thing hard and sharp, and I pitched for- 
ward. I threw out my arms, to catch my- 
self; but no good. The next minute my 
hands was tryin’ to clutch some soft stuff 
that would keep slippin’ through my fin- 
gers, and my head was buried to my shoul- 
ders in the same mess. Jericho! but I can 
feel that stuff now, —sousin’ in my eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and slippin’ down my 
collar, I thought my time had come; that 
I had found the bottomless pit, and was 
sinkin’ into it. I tried to get my head up; 
but the blamed thing held me like a pump- 
sucker. I could n't scream, and I began to 
smother. At last, in despair, I gave a des- 
perate jerk, and my head came up; but at 
the same minute one of my hands slipped 
from under me, and I came down on my 
stomech across something hard, that knock- 
ed all the remainin’ breath and a fearful 
yell out of me, just as Alviry appeared with 
a light. - 

She echoed the yell, and turned to run. 
But her woman’s curiosity got the best of 
the scare; and she come back just as I 
crawled to my feet, and stood dripping with 
the infernal stuff. 

I expected, of course, she ’d come to my 
help. But not a bit of it: she just looked 
at me a minute, and then said, — 

“O my! if he ’a’n’t spilt all ma’s soft 
soap!’ : 

This was too much. I gave her one look 
of rage, and, yeilin’ D—n ma’s soft soap!” 
rushed from the house, leavin’ my hat and 
overcoat behind me; and I took that wind 
on my bare head for two miles without feel- 
in’ it. 

The next day, when I was in bed with in- 
fluenzy, Alviry’s little brother brought me 
my hat and overcoat, with the message that 
his sister did n’t want to have nothin’ more 
to do with a young man that used profane 
language. 

Well, boys, she got her wish, and I never 
went courtin’ again. 


, 


“GOING BERRYING.” 
BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


Long years ago, on a golden noon, 

When the ripe, red berries lay fast asleep 
‘Down where the roses were wrapped away 

In the tangled leaves of the meadow deep, 
They roamed together, — the maiden fair, 
And he with his ringlets of sunny hair; 
And their laughter rang out on the air so still, 
As they went berrying over the hill. 


What wonder that hands so small and brown 
Would meet his own in the tangled vines! 

What wonder the hours would pass so soon, 
That the sky with the western sunset shines! 

But what were the magic words he said, 

That turned your lips and your cheeks to red; 

That left the basket as empty still 

As when you went berrying over the hill? 


Though years have fled, and the blushing glow 
Of the crimson berries has passed away, 

Yet Summer comes, and her rosy hands 
Bring others, as bright as those, today; 

And through the bloom of the woodland ways, 

With laughter and song as in other days, 

The youths and maidens are roaming still, 

To gather strawberries over the hill. 


But he, with his eyes of deepest blue, 

His ringing voice and unconscious grace, 
Lies low where the willows above him wave, 
And the daisies cover his laughing face; 

And an aged woman with tear-filled eye 
Stands watching the happy throng go by, 
And the scene is as sweet to her memory still 
As when she went berrying over the hill. 


Her merry eyes, that were laughing then, 

Are dimmed with time; while the hand of care 
Has silvered the locks on the aged brow, 

And furrowed the cheeks that were once so fair. 
Though youth’s sweet visions have flown away, 
And under the willows he sleeps today, 

Yet her heart is as.true and as loyal still 
As when they went berrying over the hill. 


Schodack Landing, N. Y., May, 1878. 
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OLD MOGGS.—A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE. 


BY JOHN CLERKE. 


Old Muggs was dying: so his physicians 
said, so he velieved, so his relatives hoped, 
— those relatives, I mean, who stood by his 
bedside to minister to his dying wants, and 
close his dying eyes. As for his son, poor 
boy, if he bad any premonition of his fa- 
ther’s approaching dissolution, 1 have no 
doubt he would bave been profoundly 
grieved; but he was far away, and knew 
nothing about it, 

Old Moggs was a long time in dying. 
Some people are so provokingly tenacious of 
life, when their dear relatives are altogether 
willing and ready to give them most re- 
spectful and respectable sepulture, and 
erect elegant monuments to their remains, 
I have known rich old uncles and aunts 
and grandfathers, and even fathers and 
mothers, to linger on and on, year after 
year,—and seeming to enjoy it too, —ut- 
terly regardless of the wishes and feelings 
of their needy and naturally exasperated 
heirs, who thought the old people should 
have been in their graves. 

They have a custom among the Indians 
von the Oregon coast which I have thought 
might be introduced among Christians, to 
the great relief and advantage of heirs ex- 
pectant, and those burdened with the sup- 
port of infirm old parents and grandparents, 
Whenever one of these interesting *‘ wards 
of the government’’ becomes so aged and 
infirm that he cannot spear a salmon, pad- 
die a canoe, or gather wapatos and sala- 
berries, his son or nephew or son-in-law, or 
whoever else chances to have the greatest 
interest in his welfare, leads him kindly 
forth to a retired spot on the beach, knocks 
him on the head with a club, and buries 
him in the sand; and thus the old party 
drops quietly out of existence, and there is 
no more mention of him, 

You see for yourself the advantage of 
such a proceeding. It is quiet and inex- 
pensive: no gathering of the tilicums, nor 
parade of canoes, nor beating of tomtoms, 
nor howling of hired squaws, nor decorating 
the grave with carved and painted images, 
and old cloths and canoes, and pots and 
pans and kettles with holes knocked through 


them, that they may not tempt the cupidity 
of the .iving. All these ceremonies, which 
are de riyeur when’ a siwash is cut off in the 
prime and vigor of manhood, are very prop- 
erly dispensed with in the case of one who 
perversely persists in living after his death 
becomes desirable. I respectfully suggest 
this subject for the consideration of the 
next Social-Science Congress. 

But Moggs’s tardiness in making his final 
exit (I use this phrase in preference to an- 
other because he had been an actor in his 
youth) was rather favorable than otherwise 
to the designs of his wife and her sister. 
They hoped, as I have said, that he was dy- 
ing: nevertheless, they earnestly desired 
that he should not dié until he had made a 
will, and one which should be in accordance 
with their wishes. They had not yet got 
him to consent to the execution of such a 
document: but they confidently expected to, 
and with some reason; for when two crafty 
and unscrupulous women get sole charge of 
an enfcebled, dying old man, they can usu- 
ally mould to their will. 

Old Moggs was one of tie largest proprie- 
tors and manager of the Blunderbore quartz 
mili and mine on Big-Bear canyon, two miles 
and five-eighths west-northwest of the flour- 
ishing town of Fossilburg. When he took 
the managemen: of the property it was bare- 
ly paying expenses; but under his shrewd 
and energetic management it soon began to 
yield fair dividends, and at length to return 
a very large income, so that it was consid- 
sidered the most valuable concern in that 
section of the State; and Moggs, as bis in- 
come steadily and largely increased, began 
to be regarded as the most important man 
in Fossilburg, of which he was claimed as a 
citizen, although he spent most of his time 
at the mine and will. When he first came 
to the Blunderbore he was a widower with 
one son, a sprightly lad of sixteen, whom . 
he allowed to do pretty much as he pleased> 
—probably because he found that similar 
independence agreed very well with hiimself. 
He seemed to rejoice in his widowerhood, 
and to have no disposition to lay it aside, — 
even had the opportunities for so doing 
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been more plentiful and tempting than they 
were. But, truly, ‘‘man knoweth not his 
time.” 

About the time old Moggs took charge of 
the Biunderbore, the Mergles family, fresh 
from *‘the States,’* took the old wayside 
tavern, known as the ** Travelers’ Rest,” in 
Snail Hollow, about half a dozen miles be- 
low Fossilburg, on the Sacramento road, 
The family consisted of Mr. Mergles, a 
meek and inoffensive elderly gentleman; 
Mrs. Mergles, an active, loud-voiced, bust- 
ling, boasting woman, who evidently wore 
the ‘ unwhisperables;’’ Miss Sophronia 
Mergies, the elder daughter, who to years 
of discretion added al] ber mother’s talent 
and energy; and Miss Euphemia Mergles, 
the youngest daughter, who, though but 
seventeen years of age, was declared by her 
mother and sister (and she did not attempt 
to deny it) to be a marvel of feminine ac- 
complishments, She wrote such a beauti- 
ful hand! she bad taken dancing lessons 
from a rea] French master! she could play 
the piano! she had studied French two 
quarters! Such a startling catalogue of 
gifts and graces might well be expected to 
strike consternation into the hearts of all 
spinsters in that wild mining region, and 
vring all eligible young men to her feet, 
Sophronia herself, though slightly passe, 
was conscious of a great degree of superiori- 
ty. Indeed, the Mergleses had been ‘** some- 
body” in their time, though now reduced 
to the necessity of serving scant fare with a 
profusion of gentility to such wayfarers as 
chance might direct to their place of enter- 
tainment. Mergles had been a justice of 
the peace in his former place of residence, 
and had even been ‘‘up for’’ the Legisla- 
ture; and Mrs, Mergles confessed to a con- 
nection by marriage with a governor, and a 
judge, and a general of militia. 

With these advantages and this prestige 
the Mergles girls could hardly fail to form 
excellent matrimonial alliances. There 
were only two difficulties in the way: hand- 
some and really accomplished girls, though 
by no means plenty, were yet to be found in 
Fossilburg; and, while Sophronia Mergles 
was decidedly plain, Euphemia was as ugly 
as sin, —yes, as original sin. She had the 
features and complexion, and the form and 
stature, of a Chinawoman, and an uncom- 
monly ill-favored one at that. The girls 
were, however, both of the gushing sort; 
and if either of them could get a young man 
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to look upon her without fear of sudden 
blindness, she would inevitably make some 
impression upon him. But, much to the 
surprise of their fond mother and them- 
selves, it was long before they had an op- 
portunity to employ their blandishments to 
any purpose. 

At length, much to everybody's surprise, 
Sophronia succeeded in attracting the at- 
tention of old Moggs, and in due course of 
time, by dexterous management, married 
him. How she accomplished it, I do not 
pretend to know: I only state the fact. 
She was a very clever woman, and there 
was nothing but her plainness in the way 
of her ensnaring a much handsomer if not 
richer prize; for old Moggs was himself ex- 
ceedingly plain, and his nose was ornament- 
ed with a very well developed rum-blossom, 
I suppose it was his own want of beauty 
that made him overlook his wife's personal 
defects. As for her, she cared nothing 
whatever for him, but a great deal for his 
money. That was her own declaration, as 
I have it from the most unquestionable au- 
thority. Mrs. Moggs made the remark to 
Mrs. Brown, who reported it to Mrs. Smith, 
who repeated it to Mrs. Jones, who related 
it to Mrs. Rovinson. who told it to Mrs, 
Thompson, who confided it to her husband, 
who communicated it to me. That's pret- 
ty direct evidence, | take it. The person 
who would discredit that would demand 
corroboration of a French war telegram, or 
of Steamboat Davis's reports of Colorado 
explorations. 

It was on his wedding night that old 
Moggs was smitten with the disease of 
which the physicians now said he was dy- 
ing. They called it leprosy. He was swol- 
len all over, and his skin was of a livid hue, 
while the natural uncomeliness of his fea- 
tures was very much heightened by their 
puffiness and strange discoloration, He was 
not, however, prostrated at once. He kept 
around on his feet in a slow, painful way 
for some time, and would not keep his bed 
until compelled to by the steady progress of 
the disease. There was a comfortable house 
adjoining the mill which he caused to be 
suitably furnished, and into it he removed 
with his wife and son. In justice to Mrs. 
Moggs, I must say that she nursed her inva- 
lid spouse with great care and attention, in- 
somuch that he regarded himself as exceed- 
ingly fortunate in having secuaed such a 
treasure, and he gradually yielded to the in- 
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fluence which she began insensibly to exert 
over him. It was not, however, until he 
became bedridden that she ventured to as- 
sert any positive authority. Then she be- 
’ gan to persecute her step-son, Albert, in 
such a manner that the poor boy had not a 
moment's peace under his father’s roof; and 
yet she did it in such a quiet way that when 
he went to lay his grievances before his fa- 
ther he was unable to specify an act of hers 
of sufficient gravity to warrant his com- 
plaint. By degrees she made his home so 
intolerable to him that Albert was con- 
strained to leave it, and cast himself upon 
the mercy of the wide, wide world; which 
gave his stepmother an excellent opportu- 
nity to expatiate to her husband upon the 
ingratitude of that boy, whom she had 
taken as uch pains to instruct, guide, and 
direct, and for whose comfort she had cared 
with as tender solicitude, as if he had been 
her own son. And old Moggs believed her, 
He thouglit that a woman who was so ten- 
derly attentive to his wauts would not neg- 
lect his offspring. Yet he did not harden 
his heart against Albert, who, I may as well 
record here as elsewhere, made his way to 
San Francisco, and, having inherited his fa- 
ther’s histrionic propensities, joined a the- 
atrical company, in which his native genius 
raised him to such distinction that he 
Was soon ittrusted with such roles as sec- 
ond soldier in tragedy, third villager in 
comedy, and fourth demon in spectacular 
pieces; in all of which he acquitted himself 
to his own satisfaction, and, so far as could 
be ascertained, to that of the public also. 
Having got Albert out of the way, Mrs. 
Moggs’s next step was to take Euphemia 
into her household, partly to assist her in 
nursing her husband, by which means she 
hoped to,increase her own influence over 
him, and partly in order that, by virtue of 
the social position she had gained trough 
her husband’s wealth, she might further her 
sister's laudable desire to form a suitable 


matrimonial alliance. In her first object 
she seemed to succeed telerably well. Eu- 
phemia played the part of nurse so well 
that old Moggs eften expressed his sense of 
gratitude to her, and to bis wife for enlist- 
ing her services, But her irretrievable ugli- 
ness, which no amount of dressing or jew- 
elry could mitigate, was an almost insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of the second 
scheme. No young man with the slightest 
appreciation of feminine beauty could be 
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induced to offer Miss Mergles any but 
the most ordinary attentions. At last, in 
sheer desperation, the two sisters, acting 
upon the adage that ‘half a loaf is better 
than no bread,” concentrated their com- 
bined fascinations upon Samuel Pilikins, 
and after a series of remarkably skiliful 
manoeuvres succeeded in attaching him to 
Miss Euphemia as her accepted lover. 

Sam, of himself, was anything but a de- 
sirable match for even so neglected a dam- 
selas Miss Mergies. He was unpreposess- 
ing in person, and trifling in character; and 
though he professed the law, he lacked both 
disposition and opportunity to practice it to 
any remunerative extent. But his father 
had money and property which would 
eventually descend to Sam: so that if pres- 
ent provision could be made for the young 
people they might marry at once, and safely 
trust to the future. Having resolved the 
matter in her mind, Mrs. Moggs — whose 
talent for diplomacy would have rendered 
her invaluable in a Eurvpean court half a 
century ago — resolved to bring old Pillkins 
to a sense of his duty to give the young 
couple a fair start in life. She found him 
tolerably tractable; and when she represent- 
ed to him that old Moggs, who was rapidly 
declining, and could not possibly last long, 
would undoubtedly remember Euphemia 
handsomely in his will, he assured her that 
he would do what was necessary on his 
part. He had a great deal of gallantry, 
with very little taste; and so long as Sam 
was satisfied with Euphemia he could see 
no objection to her. 

Old Pillkins was a very energetic man, 
and pushed business in several different di- 
rections at the same time. Among other 
things, he was a partner with a young man 
named Robert Deveridge in a branch of the 
mining trade which involved the manufac- 
ture of hydraulic pipe, hose, and so forth, 
and dealing in force and lifting pumps, and 
Other machinery, Deveridge managed the 
business, and kept the books, though Pill- 
kins frequently collected outstanding ac- 
counts. He had originally gone into the 
business at Deveridge’s solicitation, — the 
young man lacking capital to start it fairly 
himself, —and it had proven quite profita- 


ble. But Piilkins, although occasionally 
moved by generous impulses, was what 
business men call *‘ tricky:’’ he would cheat 
his best friend, or his own brother, without 
the slightest compunction, and venture on 
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the very verge of criminality in order to ob- 
tain a pecuniary advantage. In casting 
about for an opening for Sam, it occurred 
to him that he might, by a little manage- 
ment, get rid of Deveridge at a cheap rate, 
and place his son in charge of the store and 
shop; and, having formed his plan of oper- 
ation, he immediately set about its execu- 
tion. 

Giving out that he was going to San 
Francisco, he quietly made a tour through 
the upper mining towns and camps to which 
the trade of Pillkins & Deveridge extended, 
after which he actually visited San Francis- 
co, and returned to Fossilburg after an ab- 
sence of about three weeks. He met his 
partner with great cordiality, and for two or 
three days spent more time in the store than 
had been his wont, several times remaining 
in charge during Deveridge’s temporary ab- 
sence; the last .ime being late one evening, 
when his partner had, at his suggestion, 
gone to visit the superintendent of certain 
extensive hydrauiic works, with the view of 
obtaining a contract for laying pipes. Early 
on the following morning Pillkins entered 
the store, and remarked carelessly, — 

** Bob, suppose we look over the books, 
and see how this business is running. It 
seems to me that this concern has not been 
doing well of late. If any money has come 
in, I have not seen the color of it.’’ 

**Tt is the dull season now,” replied Dev- 
eridge. ‘‘For several weeks I have taken 
in barely enough to pay expenses, But we 
shall do better next month. I have several 
large orders to fill, for which I expect cash. 
The books are here at the desk: look over 
them at your leisure,” 

On going to the desk, however, it was 
found that the cash-book and journal were 
missing. A strict search was instituted, in 
which Pillkins assisted with much apparent 
zeal; but they were not discovered. The 
men in the shop were questioned, but knew 


nothing of them; the boy who opened and 
swept the store and shop in the morning 
was summoned, but could give no account 


* of them. Deveridge was troubled. Pillkins 


took up the ledger, and after examining it 
for a short time remarked, — 


“1 see you have not posted the books 
lately, Bob.” 

**No,” said Deveridge. ‘‘I have had 
other matters on my hands, and have neg- 
lected that for two or three weeks past.’’ 

“ Humph!’ said Pillkins; “there is some 
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mystery about this affair. Those books are 
of no value to any one but you and me, 
Bob, and you bave had charge of them. 
You must hant them up.” 

**I shall do my best to find them,” said 
Deveridge. 

Pillkins left abruptly. 
returned. 

‘Have you found those books yet, Bob?” 
he inquired, 

**No,” replied Deveridge. 

Pilikins turned on his heel, and walked 
off whistling. He returned again in the 
evening. 

** Bob,” said he, “* you had better produce 
those books. [ am a little too old to be 
humbugged in this way; and you ought to. 
know better than to try it.” 

‘What do you mean, Mr, Pillkins?’’ ask- 
ed Deveridge, in amazement. 

“f mean just this,” replied Pillkins, 
**You have secreted those books for rea 
sons and purposes of yourown. You don’t 
wish me to see them; but I must see them, 
and I will see them. Mark that.” 

.Pillkins,” said Deveridge, ‘‘ you 
have no right to make such an accusation, 
I have equal, and even better, grounds for 
charging you with having abstracted the 
books, You have had the opportunity, and 
may have had reasons for doing so; though 
I cannot conceive what advantage either of 
us could gain from secreting them.” 

‘*Humph!” said Pillkins; ‘that ’s the 
key you sing in, is it? Very well, young 
man; I tell you you had better produce the 
books.”’ 

And again he walked away, as abruptly 
as he had come, in a state of apparent great 
indignation. 

Deveridge, who was a quiet, unassuming 
young man, with little rude experience of 
the world, was terribly annoyed; the mere 
so when he learned that Pillkins was circu- 


lating throughout Fossilburg the charge 


against him of having secreted the books 
for dishonest purposes. The conviction 
gradually forced itself upon his mind that 
Pillkins meant him mischief, — though in 
what manner he could not guess. Ie was 
to be enlightened, however, 

In the morning Pillkins again visited 
him. 

** Bob,”’ said he, in a conciliatory tone, 
““we’ve been good friends, and never had 
any difficulty in our business before, and I 
don’t wish to have any quarrel now; but I 
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think it is best that we should dissolve part- 
nerskip. We can do it very quickly and 
fairly. Weare equal partners. You may 
name a sum that you are willing to give for 
my interest, or take for your own; or, if you 
prefer it, I will make the offer. What do 
you say?” 

“IT am agreed,’’ said Deveridge, after a 
few moments’ consideration. ‘I leave it 
with you to make the offer.”’ 

** Very well,”’ said Pillkins. ‘‘ You agree 
to accept the sum I name, or to give it?” 

“T dc,” said Deveridge, 

**T propose, then,” said Pillkins, ‘to give 
you two thousand dollars for your interest, 
or to take that amount for mine.”’ 

**Why!’ said Deveridge, *‘ the building, 
stock, and outstanding accounts are worth 
not less than ten thousand dollars, You do 
not offer half enough.” 

“TT offer you what I am willing to take,”’ 
replied Pillkins. ‘*The building and stock 
appear to be making nothing, and as for the 
accounts, a great many of them are worth- 
less, You have been very careless in giving 
credits, and, taking the accounts as they 
‘run, it will cost their face to collect them. 
Jones, of Biack Ridge, who owed us six 
hundred dollars, has sold out, and gone to 
the States. Barry & Co., of Sports’ De- 
light, are doing nothing, — absolutely bank- 
rupt. Emery, of Foster’s Flat, and Jen- 
kins, of Sharpsville, will never pay a cent 
on the dollar. I have had certain informa- 
tion about these parties, and what I state 
you may depend upon. Well, will you give, 
or take? Shall I write you a check? or will 
you write me one?” 

Pillkins knew that Deveridge had no 
ready money. He had borrowed a part of 
the capital with which he commenced busi- 
ness; and repaying that, making some re- 
mittances to his mother, and maintaining 
himself economically, had exhausted every 
dollar he had drawn from the concern as his 
share of tie profits. And Pillkins thought 
that the precaution he had taken to repre- 
sent the young man’s dishonesty, and the 
loss of money by the firm, taken in connec- 

tion witli the fact that money was exceed- 
ingly scarce in Fossilburg just then, would 
prevent his partner from obtaining at short 
notice such an amount as two thousand dol- 
lars. These were the considerations that 
induced him to name so small a sum; and 
the more he thought about it the more he 
was sorry he had not named fifteen hun- 
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dred dollars, a® he felt certain that Dever. 
idge would have been driven to accept even 
that sum. 

**Tiow about the accounts?” asked Dev- 
eridge. 

“The purchaser shall take the accounts 
just as they stand in the book,’’ answered 
Pillkins, 

“*I mean,” said Deveridge, ‘‘ our personal 
accounts; our liabilities to the firm, or its 
indebtedness to us severally.”’ 

“Everything goes,” said Pillkins, ‘The 


purchase and sale wipes out everything be- 
tween you and me up to this date, so far as 
it appears on the books. If there is any- 
thing behind the books, —that is, if you 
have received money that you have not en- 
tered, — you must account for it,” 

_“ When is the money to be paid?” asked 
Deveridge. 

**Immediately,” replied Pillkins; ‘that 
is, before six o’clock this evening.” 

“Very well,” said Deveridge. “I will 
take your interest for the sum and on the 
conditions named.” 

Pillkins was astonished. 

‘*Have you the money to pay down?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Deveridge; ‘but I will try to 
get 

**Remember,”’ said Pillkins, “it must be 
paid by six o’clock.” 

“T understand that,” replied Deveridge. 

** And if you fail to pay it by that time,’ 
continued Pilikins, ‘‘I take the property at 
the same price.” 

**Certainly,’’ said Deveridge. 

**Now I want no backing out of this bar- 
gain,” said Pillkins, whose confidence that 
he would yet be the purchaser was una- 
bated. “I will just draw up an agreemeut, 
specifying all the conditions of our bargain, 
which we will sign in the presence of wit- 
nesses.”’ 

** Very good,” said Deveridge. 

The agreement was duly drawn up, wit- 
nessed, and deposited in the hands of a thirc 
party. Then Deveridge, with many misgiv- , 
ings, started out in quest of funds, 

He had a friend named Holstein, a law- 
yer in good practice, and of excellent stand- 
ing; and to him he thought best to apply 
for advice and direction. Having laid the 
whole matter before him, Holstein asked,— 

**TIas Pilikins made any return of his col- 
lections in the mountains a couple of weeks 


ago?” 
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**No,”’ said Deveridge. ‘I did not know 
he had been in the mountains lately. He 
was in San Francisco two weeks ags.”’ 

** Before he went to San Francisco,”’ said 
Holstein, “‘he made a tour through the up- 
per mining towns and camps, — Sharpsville, 
Sports’ Delight, Black Ridge, Bunkum Hol- 
low, Foster’s Flat, Poverty Gulch, and other 
places, —and collected money from Barry & 
Co., Jones, Jenkins, Emery, and others, to 
the amount of over two thousand dollars. 
The way I happen to know it is this: John 
Wentworth, the deputy sheriff, was through 
there at the same time, serving summonses 
on grand and petit jurors; and he and Pill- 
kins traveled together, and had a very jovial 
time, John tells me, And you tell me there 
is no entry of these collections on your 
books?” 

don’t know about that,” replied Dev- 
eridge. ‘‘Since Pillkins’s return, my cash- 
book and journal have been missing. I am 
inclined to think they are in his possession; 
and from the terms of our bargain, as pro- 
posed by himself, I am inclined to think he 
has made the entries with his own hand.” 

“Ah, yes! I had forgotten the missing 
books. Richard,’’ said Holstein, opening 
the door to another apartment, and address- 
ing his clerk, ‘‘come here a moment. You 
remarked yesterday, when Gaylord and I 
were speaking of Pillkins & Deveridge’s 
books, that Sam Pillkins had them. Did 
you know that? or only guess at it?’’ 

‘Well, sir,” replied Richard, “it was 
only a guess; but I am pretty sure I was 
right.”’ 

**Why so?’ asked Holstein. 

‘* Well, sir,”? answered Richard, ‘‘ the way 
of it is just this: As I understand it, the 
books were missed yesterday morning. 
Well, night before last, as I was going up 
Nugget Street, I overtook Sam Pillkins 
walking along, and he had two books under 
his arm that looked like account books. 

**Sam,’ says I, ‘what are you going to 
do with them books?’ 

’m gving into business, Dick,’ says 
he; ‘and I ’ve commenced keeping the 
books already,’ 

‘**What business are you going into?’ 
says I. 

***T can’t tell you about it yet,’ says he, 
‘only it will be Pillkins & Son, instead of 
Pillkins & Somebody Else.’ 

“That ’s all we talked about it.” 
“That ’s plain enough,” said Tolstein. 


Old Moggs. 


**Do you know where Sam Pillkins rooms, 
Richard?” 

Yes, sir.’”’ 

*Can you get access to it in his abe 
sence?” 

‘I think I can manage it, sir.” 

** Well, go and get those books, Break no 
locks if you can help it: but get the books, 
at all hazards, and bring them here, and I 
will give you a ten-dollar piece, and stand 
between you and all harm. As quick as 
you can.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Richard, And he started 
forthwith. 

“The regular way of proceeding,” said 
Holstein, ‘‘ would be to procure a search- 
warrant; but that would take too much 
time: and, besides, I want to show the Pill- 
kinses a little sharp practice. The old man, 
especially, will appreciate it.” 

Richard returned in due time with the 
missing books. On opening the journal, a 
paper fell out, which proved to be a memo- 
randum, dated on the previous day, and 
signed by old Pillkins, directing Sam to en- 
ter immediately in the journal and cash- 
book certain specified collections made by 
the former, amounting to nineteen hundred 
and sixty-three dollars and fifty cents, 

‘**So far so good,” said Holstein. ‘* Now 
I happen to have by me here two hundred 
dolJars. Take it, and induce Pillkins to re- 
ceipt for it as part of the purchase-money, 
subject to the conditions of your agreement, 
I think he will not object. The time is 
growing so short that he will think you can 
raise no more. After securing his receipt, 
which must specify distinctly the object of 
the payment, invite him to meet you here at 
my Office, at five o’clock, to close the trans- 
action. I will have everything in readi- 
ness,”” 

Deveridge carried out his instructions suc- 
cessfully. Pillkins readily took the money, 
expecting to return it again within a few 
hours, and signed the receipt, which was 
drawn in such a manner as to afford strong 
additional evidence, if any were needed, of 
the contract between him and Deveridge. 
At five o’clock, punctually, he appeared in 
Holstein’s office, prepared with the coin to 
pay for the property, which he did not for a 
moment doubt would be his. The gentls- 
man who had custody of the original con- 
tract was also present, with Deveridge and 
Holstein. 


“Well, Bob,” said old Pillkins, with a 
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satisfied smirk, ‘‘I suppose you have that 
eighteen hundred dollars for me?’’ 

“*T have not,” said Deveridge quietly. 

* Aha! I thought so,”’ said Pillkins, grin- 
ning. “I have twenty-two hundred here, 
at your service. But there isno hurry. It 
is nearly an hour to six; and maybe some 
one will come along, and make you a pres- 
ent of the money.” 

“We do not need it,’’ said Mr. Holstein, 
taking up the conversation on the part of 
Deveridge. contract here calls for 
two thousand dollars. We have paid you 
two hundred, and we find that you have col- 
lected and not accounted for nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three doljlars and fifty cents. 
You owe us just one hundred and sixty- 
three dollars and fifty cents. You will 
please pay us this difference, and sign this 
deed and this bill of sale which [ have pre- 
pared here,”’ 

** You have got the amount of my collec- 
tions, Mr. Holstein,” said Pillkins, ‘‘ with 
surprising accuracy. How you obtained 
your information, [ don’t know or care, 
But you have made one slight mistake: the 
different items making the aggregate amount 
you name were all entered in the books of 
the firm twenty-four hours ago; and by the 
terms of the contract the whole sum belongs 
to me, whether I am the purchaser of the 
property, or Mr. Deveridge.”’ 

“Mr. Deveridge,’’ said Holstein, when 
Mr. Pillkins requested you to produce those 
books, you obstinately refused to do so, I 
trust you will be more obliging when the re- 
quest comes from me.” 

Deveridge took the books from the top of 
a desk, and jaid them upon the lawyer's ta- 
ble. 

** How the deuce did you get them?” in- 
quired Pilikins, in great surprise. 

“That is not the question at present,” 
said Holstein coolly. ‘* Be good enough to 
examine them, Mr. Pillkins. You will find 
that the mistake is with you.”’ 

Pillkins took the books, and hastily turn- 
ed them over. His countenance fell. 

**Sold, by the living jingo!’’ he exclaim- 
ed. ‘Beaten at my own game: and by my 
own son, too. D—n that boy! I shall be 
tempted to murder him!” 

Finding himself ensnared, Pillkins, with 
a very bad grace, made the best of it, and, 
amid fearful imprecations upon his stupid 
offspring, signed the papers which put Dev- 


eridge in sole possession of the property. 


Just as the business was concluded, Sam, 
who had been seeking his father, and finally 
traced him to Holstein’s office, entered in 
haste and trepidation. 

“O father!’ he exclaimed, in a voice ex- 
pressive of anguish and disappointment, 
and unheeding the presence of others, “it. 
’s all up down there!” 

** And it’s all up here too, thanks to your 
blundering, you infernal blockhead!’ ex- 
claimed old Pilikins, seizing his cane, and 
raising it threateningly. ‘*Get out of my 
sight, you idiot, or I’ll break every bone in 
your body!’ 

For a moment the youth stood paralyzed 
by this unexpected reception: then the old 
man made a rush at him, and Sam fled pre- 
cipitately, followed by his enraged parent in 
hot pursuit. 

For the explanation of Sam’s pathetic 
revelation, which his father received with 
so little sympathy, we must return to the 
bedside of old Moggs. The very day that 
Pillkins set out upon his collection tour, 
which resulted so disastrously for him, old 
Moggs’s physicians informed him, his wife 
being present, that their utmost skill was of 
no avail; that his disease was slowly but 
steadily encroaching upon his vitals, and 
would inevitably bring bim to his grave; 
perhaps in a few days, — inevitably in a few 
short weeks. 

Old Moggs received the announcement 
calmly. His wife manifested enough dis- 
tress for a large family. She did not, how- 
ever, after the first outburst, abandon her- 
self altogether to grief. The time she had 
expected, the time for which she had assid- 
uously prepared, had come at last; and she 
could not afford to waste the precious mo- 
ments in idle jamentations, 

She had from the commencement of old 
Moggs’s illness a premonition that it would 
be fatal; and she had also from the first 
formed a determination to inherit the whole 
or the greater part of old Moggs’s property. 
Hence her assiduous attention to him, and 
her studied and successful efforts to banish 
Albert from his home, and her constant en- 
deavor to poison the old man’s mind against 
the absent youth. She intercepted the let- 
ters which Albert had addressed to his fa- 
ther for some weeks after his flight; she 
related to old Moggs, with many expressions 
of sorrow and concern, apocryphal stories 
concerning his son’s bad conduct, and the 
evil company he kept at ‘‘the bay;’’ and 
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Old Moggs. 


when requested by old Moggs to write to 
the boy kindly, in his name, and ask him to 
return home, she pretended to do so; but 
did not, and then complained bitterly of his 
ungrateful silence. She even went so far 
as to fabricate a disrespectful message from 
Albert to his father, which she pretended 
to have received through a gentleman who 
had met the boy in San Francisco, and con- 
versed with him about his family. Of course 
she studiously kept from her husband every- 
body who might, could, or would disabuse 
his mind in regard to his son’s feelings to- 
ward him. And by these means she hoped 
she had succeeded in embittering old Moggs 
against Albert, and thus paving the way for 
the consummation of her own desires, 

‘*My dear husband,” said she, when the 
doctors had left them alone, and she could 
control her agitation sufficiently to speak, 
‘it breaks my heart to think that I must so 
soon be ieft in this cold world without a 
protector, you have been such a good, kind 
husband to me.” 

am glad you think so, Sophronia,” 
said old Moggs, turning his hideously bloat- 
ed countenance upon his weeping wife; 
“but I think you ’ll get along as pleasantly 
without me. I have been a great burden to 
you; but you will be at least partly repaid. 
I shall leave you comfortably provided 
for.” 

**Oh, you good, generous man!” exclaim- 
ed she, with a burst of mingled tears and 
tenderness, gathering his ugly, swelled head 
to her bosom with an energy that made him 
wince, *‘ you ’]] leave all to me, won’t you, 
dear?”’ 

‘Well, no,’ said old Moggs, struggling 
with all his feebleness to free himself from 


her embrace, which was more ardent than . 


soothing, ‘*I guess not. You will have your 
lawful share as my widow; and that will be 
enough to keep you comfortably if you re- 
main single, or to portion you handsomely 
if you marry again, — which I suppose you 
will do if you get achance; and I should n’t 
blame you, either. Remember, Sophronia, 
there are others beside you who have claims 
upon me.” 

She felt as if she would like to strangle 
him; but she only squeezed him a little 
more tightly, to the imminent peril of his 
respiration, as she replied, with more 
tears, — 

“Of course, my dear, I did n’t mean ex- 
actly all; there ’s Euphemia’s been like a 


daughter to you; and I know you won’t for- 
get her.”’ 

‘“‘There, there, Sophronia,’’ exclaimed 
old Moggs impatiently, *‘ you need n’t choke 
me to death before my time comes. You 
seem to have forgotten that I have a son.’’ 

She wished he had forgotten it; but as he 
had not, she deemed it politic to recollect 
the fact. 

ves,” she said. . Although Albert 
has been so very undutifal, it is but natural 
you should do something for him; though of 
course you won't think of putting a fortune 
in such hands. It would only bring him the 
sooner to a dishonored grave.”’ 

Old Moggs turned away, and closed his 
eyes, and his wife prudently forbore to press 
the subject any more at that time. But she 
returned to the charge again and again, un- 
til she found that so far as she was concern- 
ed her husband’s mind was made up; and 
that she would receive not a cent more than 
her lawful dower. 

But there was Euphemia. Old Moggs was 
evidently grateful to Euphemia, and might 
be induced to bestow upon her the other 
moiety of his estate, — barring a trifling 
sun to his son, —and to secure this result 
Mrs. Moggs exerted all her influence, all her 
persuasive powers, all her skill. She taught 
Euphemia the trick of tears, so that old” 
Moggs was often edified upon awaking from 
a brief slumber by finding his devoted sis- 
ter-in-law weeping over him. And the two 
used, when out of sight, but within hear 
ing, to engage in such pathetic lamentations 
over him, and such delicious eulogiums of 
him! What effect this had upon him he 
did not reveal; but (as [ think I have al- 
ready stated) he had once been an actor 
himself. He gave them no further satisfac- 
tion than to order a special messenger to be 
sent for his son, — which his wife promised 
should be done immediately, but took good 
care it should not. 

Old Moggs grew worse, and the sisters 
grew desperate. They feared he would die 
without making a will. As a last resort, 
they called in the assistance of Sam Pill- 
kins, who was already in their councils; 
and they resolved to bring their united 
forces to bear upon old Moggs, assailing 
him at once, as it were, in front and on 
both flanks. The time chosen for the grand 
assault, which it was hoped would bring the 
moribund old man to reason, was, as it hap- 
pened, the afternoon of the same day when 
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old Pillkins was endeavoring, with such ad- 
mirable want of success, to swindle Robert 
Deveridge. 

When the triple alliance entered his 
chamber, old Moggs lay on his back, with 
his eyes directed toward the ceiling; but 
whether he noted the movements of the 
flies thereon disporting, or “in profound 
abstraction gazed into the dun obscure of 
his own mind,” it would be difficult to tell. 
He was evidently so weak that the trio 
thought be could be easily awed into sub- 
mission to their wills, and resolved to strike 
boldly. Sam Pilikins drew a table to the 
side of the bed, placed writing materials on 
it, and sat down beside it with a profes- 
sional air: he took no notice of the move- 
ment. Then Euphemia coughed, sighed, 
and remarked, — 

“* My poor, dear brother!’ —she had late- 
ly got the trick of calling him brother, — 
“how badly he looks.” 

Old Moggs seemed still to ignore their 
presence. Mrs. Moggs then advanced to 
the bedside, and said, — 

** My dear husband, it is a painful task to 
me to remind you of your duty. Your final 
hour is approaching, and you should lose no 
time in preparing for it. Weare here for 
the purpose of learning your last wishes; 
and Mr. Pillkins is ready to write your 
will.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Moggs,”’ said Sam, as the dy- 
ing man continued gazing vacantly at the 
ceiling, ‘1 am, as you are aware, a lawyer,”’ 


—at these words, the invalid turned his | 


head, and regarded the speaker with a stony 
stare,—‘‘and of course am accustomed to 
drawing up such documents, I will com- 
mence in the usual form.” : 

Tle wrote rapidly for a few minutes, 

“I give and bequeath,” said he at length, 
repeating the words as they flowed from his 
pen, “‘ to my beloved wife, Sophronia Moggs, 
one-half” — 

“Qh, no, Mr. Pillkins,” interrupted Mrs, 
Moggs, “ two-thirds, — write it two-thirds.” 

Sam looked at the invalid, who looked 
back at him with his fixed, stony stare. In- 
terpreting silence as consent, he finished 
the paragraph as Mrs. Moggs desired and 
directed. 

“And to my beloved sister-in-law,”’ con- 
tinued Sam, writing, ‘‘Euphemia Mer- 
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Sam again looked at the invalid, and re- 
ceiving consent as before, proceeded, — 

“The remaining one-third of al] my es- 
tate, real, personal, and mixed’? — 

At that moment there was a rattling step 
on the front piazza, arapid stride through 
the hall, the door of the sick chamber flew 
open with a clang, and Albert, overthrow- 
ing the writing-table in his haste, rushed to 
his father’s bedside. 

*“*“My dear father!’ he exclaimed, em- 
bracing the old man as well as he could un- 
der the circumstances, There were so many 
pillows and bed-clothes and things in the 
way that a regular stage embrace was out of 
the question. i 

**God bless you, my boy!” fervently ejac- 
ulated the old man, his puffy and livid coun- 
tenance brightening with joy as he returned 
his son’s embrace with a surprising degree 
of energy. ‘‘I knew you would come: the 
sight of you does me more good than doc- 
tors or nurses, But I should feel much bet- 
ter, Albert, if you would kick that thing” 
— pointing to Sam, who had hastily risen, 
on Albert’s entrance, and stood looking on 
with much the feeling of one who has gain- 
ed surreptitious admittance to a theatre, 
and fears detection — ‘‘ out of the house,” 

Albert, who was a stalwart youth for his 
years, instantly seized the feliow by the col- 
lar, and, in spite of his remonstrances, and 
the shrieks of the women, propelled him to 
and through the front door with a vigorous 
application of sole-leather. 

** Now,” said the old man, when Albert. 
returned from the execution of his task, 
“turn out these women, and shut the 
door.”’ 

Which having been done, explanations 
ensued between old Moggs and young 
Moggs which were highly satisfactory to 
both. In afew days, old Moggs dismissed 
his physicians, having secured the services 
of an old quack from San Francisco, who 
cured him, to the great disgust of the regu- 
lar faculty. 

Euphemia retired to Snail Hollow, where, 
in hopeless single cussedness, she assists her 
mother in waiting upon guests at the Trav- 
elers’ Rest, while Mrs. Moggs subsided into 
the third place in her husband’s households 

Old Moggs manages the Blunderbore mill 
and mine with all his former energy and 
success; while Albert, content with his his- 
trionic laurels, is taking lessons with his fa- 
ther in practical milling and mining. 
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Touse-Linen; Wear and Tear. 


HOUSE-LINEN: ITS WEAR AND TEAR. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


Among the many expensive items in our 
houses, that of house-linen forms one of the 
largest, and we are always under the neces- 
sity of keeping up the number of the various 
articles in our linen chests. We must have 
sheets for our beds, cases for the pillows, 
cloths for the tables, and napkins for the 
trays; and, however carefully chosen the 
stock with which we began housekeeping, 
it will not last for an indefinite term of 
years. Time and the laundress set their 
visible marks upon house-linen; and as 
years go on, and other expenses arise and 
have to be met, it often becomes a difficult 
matter to renew the napery. I was called 
upon just lately to give five dollars for one 
pair of cotton sheets. For this reason I 
would offer my experience on this point, 
and show my fellow-housewives how a wise 
and systematic supervision will ward off the 
evil day much longer than would ordinarily 
be supposed to be nossible, 

I make it a rule to look over the whole of 
the house-linen once a year. Some time 
during the winter there comes a wet day, 
which may be comfortably devoted to this 
purpose. If you think that the task is too 
dreary and uninteresting for a cheerless 
day, then choose a fine one; but do not be 
diverted from making the inspection at one 
season or another. It is a tiring duty for 
the arms,—this unfolding and spreading 
out and refolding of so many large pieces of 
linen and cotton. It is also a tiring duty 
for the head, —these considerations as to 
what shall be done with this, that, and the 
other, 

First, the sheets undergo inspection. Nat- 
urally it is down the middle where sheets 
first show signs of wear. When I perceive 
that the material is getting thin, I seam the 
sides of the sheet neatly together, and then 
cut it down the middle, and hem the sides, 
This attention makes the sheet good for 
some years longer. When I again. find 
signs of dilapidation in this sheet, I have 
yet another resource, and one which will 
keep it still in the list cf sheets. Again, 
you see, it is the middle which is thin, 
This time I seam the ends of the sheet to- 


gether, and then cut it across the middle, 
and hem the ends; and thus the sheet ie 
usable for a few years more. A number of 
seams there are, to be sure; and, when a 
sheet has been thus treated, of course it 
must descend in tlie social seale. It is not 
now put on a visitor's bed; but, so long as 
it is whole, the boys and the girls are none 
the worse for the seams, 

There comes a day, however, when the . 
sheet, having lad all these changes of posi- 
tion, exhibits holes and rents. Now it is 
veritable old age, and I must bid good-by to 
itasasheet. But here and there I can ab- 
stract a whole piece, which will make a 
strong patch; or mayhap, if the sheet is a 
large oue, I can contrive a pillow-case out 
of the good portions of it. For the rest, it 
is bundled up, and sent to the hospital, 
where doctors and nurses always welcome 
old linen, 

Now let us inspect the pillow and bolster 
cases, Not very much can be done to re- 
pair the former; for, as a rule, a head wan- 
ders all over the pillow, and therefore the 
slip is altogether finished, But it may so 
happen that the centre only has become 
thin. In such a case, a patch will prevent 
the mischief from increasing, and render — 
the slip serviceable for some time longer, 
Our bolster-slips do not give us much troub- 
ble in any way; but now is the time to seo 
whether all the slips have their full comple- 
ment of strings and buttons, and whether 
any old ones want replacing with new. , 

Ihave spoken of patches. Let me direct 
you how to set them on, This kind of 
work is often given into the hands of young 
people as being easy todo. The sewiug-on 
of a patch is easy; but the fixing of a patch 
requires skill, or, at any rate, knowledge, 
and certainly judgment. The patch should 
not be of much stronger substance than the 
cotton or linen on which it is laid, or its 
strength will pull the older portion to 
pieces. For this reason, it is better to use 
material which has been worn than that 
which is quite new. Again, see that you 
make the patch large enough, that it covers 
all the thin part, and will be sewed on to 
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that which is strong; otherwise there will 
soon be a rent by the side of the seam of 
the patch. Once more, be very particular 
that the patch is cut straight, and sewed on 
straight. This should be done by the line 
of athread. Nothing offends my eye more 
than acrooked patch, or one crookedly set 
on: and not only is it an ugly sight, but it 
fails to do all that it was intended to do; 
for if the threads in the material are not al- 
lowed to run straight, but are pulled crook- 
ed, this way and that, they will break much 
sooner than they would were they arranged 
in the straight lines in which they were 
woven. First get the four corners even, 
and the spaces between will be more readily 
arranged. In sewing long seams, it is best 
to work from each end, and to meet in the 
middie. In this way, it does not happen 
that one end becomes shorter than the oth- 
er, as is sometimes the case when we go on 
and on from one end to the other. Patches 
are always fixed on the right side, and 
seamed to the material. When this part is 
done, the old portion, which the patch is to 
replace, is cut away; but mind you leave an 
even piece ali round, enough to turn under 
and sew down. It is necessary to know the 
science of patching; for, although I have 
not mentioned patches when speaking of 
the repairs of sheets, they are often re- 
quired. Sometimes a hole is burnt, or 
medicine is spilled, or a rent is made by a 
thorny hedge, — numerous accidents hap- 
pen to the bed-linen; and, when they do 
occur, a neat patch will always look better 
than the disfigurement occasioned by a hole 
or a slit. 

Now we wil] resume our inspection. You 
will find it necessary to cast your eye over 
the toilei-covers; for it often happens that 
their edges are caught by and shut into the 
drawers whose tops they cover, the result 
being sundry small tears. When I perceive 
these injuries, I take off the fringe, and cut 
away a straight strip; and, when the fringe 
is sewed on again, the cover is once more 
whole and tidy. 

We now come to the table-linen. A vigi- 
lant watclry has to be kept over the table- 
cloths, those costly daily necessaries. The 
smallest break in the threads, or the tiniest 
hole, should be at once repaired, and fur- 
ther mischief stopped, by a neat darn. 
Linen thread is sold for this purpose. If 
you supplied the place of the worn-out 


threads with ordinary darning cotton, the 
spot would look rough, and of course would 
show more distinctly. The longer you leave’ 
repairs undone, the larger will have to be' 
the darn; therefore I counsel you always to 
take that stitch in time which often saves 


. more than nine, 


Your eye must always wander to the four 
corners of the cloth; for here signs of wear 
and tear are often visible. J.aundresses are 
apt to hang the cloths to dry by their cor- 
ners, and thus high winds and rough pegs 
damage the damask. If the edges are be- 
ginning to break, seam tape along the sel- 
vage, and sew it down on the wrong side. 

When the cloth has had its day, and is no 
longer fit to be laid upon a large table, we 
have to plan and arrange how it can serve 
in another capacity. Probably there are 
pieces which are still strong. These we cut 
out, and make into cloths for trays if large 
enough: if too narrow for this purpose, they 
will make slips for the sideboard, or they 
may only be fit for small tray-cloths. 

In the same way we look over and repair 
and plan the large tray-cloths. When in 
their original state they become dilapidated, 
they can be converted into small square 
napkins for small trays, or into little round 
napkins for the cheese-dish or bread-tray. 

The dinner serviettes require a careful 
darn when threads break; but, as they usu- 
ally break here, there, and everywhere, lit- 
tle can be done to preserve the whole for 
any length of time, and I am afraid that I 
cannot suggest any further use of which 
they can be made when they can no longer 
appear as serviettes, 

I must just descend into the kitchen to 
look over the towel-drawer. Here will be 
rapid destruct’on of .property unless a su- 
pervision is exercised, say, once in six 
months. Holes and rents soon appear, and 
rapidly grow larger, until the towel lapses 
into rags and tags, unless a stop is put to 
such a career. Roller-towels can be patch- 
ed, and so can the others, unless they are 
very much torn. In that case, patches may 
be taken from them, or smaller cloths for 
knife-cloths made of the strong pieces. It 
is often necessary to renew kitchen-towels, 
or, at any rate, to add some new ones to the” 
number. It will be found that the mate- 
rial bought by the yard is much stronger, 
for some reason, than that composing the 
ready-made towels. 
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BRIDE’S PROMISE. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGUT. 


CIXAPTER I. 


Sir Gerald Haughton of Haughton sat 
alone in the chill winter evening in the 
grand old dining-room, with the portraits 
of dead and gone Haughtons looking down 
at the solitary man as he lay back in his 
arm-chair, gazing musingly into the fire, 
tke light shining on the costly silver and 
glass of the dessert on the table, and flash- 
ing on his grave, noble face, upon which 
Time’s fingers had begun to Jay a trace. 
Sir Gerald Ilaughton was long past forty 
and a bachelor yet, and people said that 
Haughton would never have a mistress, 
although there were young ladies enough 
who would be only too proud to accept the 
hand of tall, stately-looking old Sir Gerald, 
whose dark locks were fast turning iron- 
gray. 

But Sir Gerald little cared what people 
said or thought, —it was nothing to him. 
Tle let them go their way, and fully deter- 
mined to go his without question or reason 
to any one. On this night he sat looking 
very thoughtfully into the fire, resting his 
cheek on his hand, a half-wistful look in 
his kindly blue eyes. The rain was dashing 
and pattering on the window-panes, and 
the November wind howled mournfully 
enough around the great old house that 
had faced many and many a wild storm. 
Suddenly Sir Gerald raised his head, and 
listened; a ring at the hall door was pealing 
through the house, and in a few minutes 
the door was opened and a young lady was 
shown in. Ile started to his feet. 

“Bride, my dear child, what has hap- 
pened?” 

He led her to the fire and took off her 
wet cloak, displaying a very fair pale face, 
with fair hair and dark blue cyes. There 
were rain-drops on her hair and face, and, 
exhausted with buffeting with the rain and 
wind, or from some other cause, she was 
trembling all over. Sir Gerald repeated his 
question, but received no answer. Evi- 
dently his strange visitor was too agitated 
to speak. 

“What is it, dear?’ he said, taking her 


cold, trembling hands in his own warm, 
strongones. ‘* What has happened to make 
you come out on a night like this? Neth 
ing wrong at home, I hope?” 

Then she lifted her face and looked up at 
him with eyes full of trouble and lips that 
quivered and would not speak, 

‘Sir Gerald,” she said at last, “*I have 
been trying to come to you all day, I wanted 
to see you, and” — She stopped, while 
crimson blushes dyed her cheeks, 

** Well?” he interrogated gently. 

“It is about my brother Aleck,” said 
Bride in a low tremulous voice, 

‘Well, Bride, and what about him?” 
He spoke very quietly and calmly, his kind 
eyes looking down at the girl’s agitated 
face. “Is it any trouble, dear?” he said, 
*Do you want my help? You know, Bride, 
I would do anything for you.”’ 

Bride’s eyes drooped. 

“I want you to lend me one thousand 
pounds,” 

It was out at last, with a kind of gasp, 
and then her eyes flashed one frightened 
glance up at his face to see the effect of her 
words. But, if Sir Gerald felt any surprise 
at the strangeness of the segnin, he showed 
none, and only said, — 

“Two thousand pounds, it you wish. 
Shall I write you a check now?’ 

Bride burst out crying, and hid her face 
in her hands. 

** How I hate myself for having asked!” 
she sobbed. ‘Oh, what can you think of 
me for asking for what I may never, never 
be able to pay back again? But you were 
the only friend [ had.” 

‘Hush!’ he said quietly. ‘‘Let there 
be no talk of paying back between you and 
me, Bride. I once said there is nothing I 
would not do for you, —and I mean it, and 
consider it a proof of your trust in my 
words, your coming to mein your trouble. 
Now tell me about Aleck.” 

Ile placed her in the relvet arm-chair, 
and stood looking down at her with a strange 
expression.on his face, as she leaned forward, 
thanking him in a broken, shaky voice for 
what he had done, 
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“You have saved him,” she said, “‘from 
ruin and disgrace. Poor Aleck! he dared 
not write to papa, and so he wrote to me, 
and said there was nothing to do but sell 
his commission,—he had debts on every 
side.” She stopped, and then went on, 
while the color mounted to her face—**I 
showed no one the letter, and they do not 
know I came here tonight, and—and, if I 
send him the money, Aleck would guess 
where I got it—and”’ — 

**T will manage it for you,” said Sir Ger- 
ald. ‘Don’t trouble yourself, child; I will 
arrange it all so that Aleck will never know. 
Will that do?” 

“Oh, what can I do to thank you?” re- 
sponded Bride gratefully, looking up into 
his face with eyes full of tears. 

*You can do something,” he said, sud- 
denly coming forward and bending his eyes 
upon her, “*Be my wife, Bride, —little 
Bride. I have loved you long. Do you 
think you could be happy with your old 
friend to love and take care of you always? 
Look up, child, and tell me. Will you be 
my wife?” 

And with white lips Bride faltered ‘I 
will,” though even as she did so another 
face rose up before her, and the hand Sir 
Gerald held turned cold as ice, 

It was a strange wooing; but Sir Gerald 
Haughton little thought that he had bought 
‘his future wife for a thousand pounds; that 
Bride, her heart filled with gratitude to her 
friend, dared not answer ‘“‘ No,’’ when he 
asked her to give herself to him. He had 
been planning it so long that he never knew 
it fell jike a thunderbolt upon Bride, whose 
young face turned white to the lips as she 
lifted her eyes to his and realized how mat- 
ters actually stood,—that she had prom- 
ised to marry Sir Gerald Haughton, and 
that her promise must be kept. 

“‘T must go,’’ she said in 4 low, frightened 
voice, ‘‘ They will miss me at home.” 

Sir Gerald laid his hand on the bell. 

“It is raining; I will take you home in 
the carriage.”’ 

“Oh, no!’ Ican walk quite well.” 

“Nay,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ you are mine 
now; it is néw to have some one to take 
care of.”’ 

Bride shuddered. She had sold herself 
indeed,—a sacrifice for her favorite 
brother,—and yet, as she heard Sir Ger- 
ald’s kind voice, she thought she might 
have been happy as his wife if it had not 


been— Oh, that time-worn refrain “ what 
might have been!”’ 

Sir Gerald took her face in his hands, 
pushing back the bright fair hair, and look- 
ing down at the deep blue eyes with their 
eyelashes still wet. 

“You must not look so sad, little Bride,” 
he said tenderly. ‘‘I will do my best to 
make you happy. You will be an old man’s 
darling, Bride.’”’ And he never knew what 
it cost her to smile an answer up into his 
face. 

Bride drove home very silently by Sir 
Gerald Haughton, letting her hand lie pas- 
sive'in his. He had known her since she 
was a tiny child in white frocks and blue 
shoes, with rings of silky gold hair round 
her baby face, and wondering child-like 
eyes; she had been very fond of him ai- 
ways, and now he was going to have her 
for his wife. But he never knew that the 
tears were running dewn her face like rain, 
nor that her heart beat hard and fast with a 
dull foreboding, as he talked of the future, — 
their future together! 


Bride Levison remained pale and silent, 
with tightly compressed lips, while her sis- 
ters discussed and rediscussed her engage- 
ment with Sir Gerald Haughton, which was 
a matter of no small surprise to all of them. 

**How grand you will be, Bride,” said 
one, *‘ with your own carriage and every- 
thing you could wish!’’ 

“A carriage does n’t constitute happi- 
ness,”’ returned Bride, with a sigh. 

* And it will be so nice living so near,” 
said another. 

“O Bride, fancy being Lady Haughton! 
How grand it sounds!’ 

And so the girls rattled on, never notic- 
ing how utterly miserable Bride looked as 
they chatted away about the wedding, un- 
til suddenly one of them, glancing out of 
the window, exclaimed, — 

**Here comes Jack Beresford! Ilow sur- 
prised he will be to hear the news! What 
a nice face he has! Bride, I wonder at 
your choosing Sir Gerald when you might 
have had Captain Beresford.”’ 

Bride stood up, the color rushing hotly 
over her face, her breath coming quickly. 

“T have a headache,”’ she said hurriedly. 
“TI think I will go up-stairs and lie down;’’ 
and Bride went away and shut her door, 
and the family saw her no more that day. 

Jack Beresford did not, however, come up 
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to Dr. Levison’s doorstep, but passed on 
his way down the street, raising his hat 
with a nod and a smile up toward the win- 
dow, where the girls were sitting with their 
work; and Bride, as she caught the glance 
from his brown eyes, and saw the face and 
figure she knew so well, pressed her hands 
tightly together and wished that she was 
dead. Jack Beresford, the gay, handsome 
Dragoon, sauntered on, humming a lively 
air, and dreaming of a bright and not far- 
distant future, with Bride’s biue eyes to 
smile on him always. Down the street he 
weut, intent ou his own pleasant thoughts, 
glancing over the house-tops at the bare 
trees and tall chimneys of Haughton, litile 
thinking that the owner of that old and 
many-gabled house had already dashed his 
castle in the air to the ground, or that 
Bride Levison was at that moment weeping 
passionately in her own room, — weeping 
for him and for herself. 

Poor Jack! He was disenchanted soon 
enough. Iil news flies apace. He came 
suddenly upon two of his brother-officers 
standing upon the bridge and gazing down 
at the river, and presently one of them, 
looking him full in the face, said, — 

**T say, Beresford, have you heard the 
news? Miss Levison is going to marry 
Haughton.” 

Jack’s heart gave a great thump, and the 
color inounted to his forehead; but he said 
quietly,—so quietly that the others never 
knew how much hung upon the answer, — 

** There are four Miss Levisons, — which 
of them do you mean?” 

beauty, of course, — Bride. I sup- 
pose she is marrying him for his money, as 
Dr. Levison is poor, I’m awfully sorry 
for you, Jack.”’ 

Jack set his teeth under his mustache, 
and a sudden light came into his brown 
eyes; but he was man cnough to conquer 
the indignant words that rose to his lips, 
As he went away, however, he no longer 
planned a brigitt future or hummed snatches 
of songs. His two friends stood and looked 
after him. 

**You should have broken it to him 
gently, Stuart. Poor fellow, he is awfully 
hard hit in that quarter.” 

“Tle ’ll get over it,’? was Major Stuart's 


easy reply. ‘‘I ’ve done so lots of times 
myself,” 
Get over it! Jack Beresford did not 


think so, when he met Bride alone for the 
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first time, and saw how she turned away 
and dared not meet his eyes, 

“It is not, it cannot be true!” And then 
Bride looked bim in the face, and answered 
slowly, — 

“It is true,—I have promised to marry 
Sir Gerald Haughton.” 

That was a very painful interview for 
both. Jack pleaded, and pleaded weil and 
eloquently, for he had a great deal at stake; 
and he little knew how nearly he had won 
his cause, or how much it cost his pale, 
agitated listener to keep to her resolution, 
How hard it was to close her trembling lips 
with the same unshaken decision, —to an- 
swer *“*No’’ when her heart said “ Yes!’ 
Love and duty fought hard as Jack forced 
the confession from the unwilling lips that 
she did care for him and him only; and, 
when she entreated him to go, fearful of 
wavering, even for a moment, in her reso- 
lution, Jack caught her hand. 

* Bride, look at me. Why do you marry 
Sir Gerald Haughton when you say your- 
self you care only for me? Answer,—I 
will have the truth!” 

His eyes were very stern. Bride met 
them for one brief second; her courage was 
almost gone. She had very nearly given in, 
when the recollection of the debt she owed 
Sir Gerald flashed upon her, and when she 
spoke Jack knew his cause was lost. 

“You have no right to ask that ques- 
tion,”’ she said almost proudly, to 
answer it. Jack, if you were to speak for 
ever, I could give you no other answer. 
Let it be good-by between us now.” 

He threw her hands from him with a pas- 
sionate exclamation, and an angry flush 
rose to his face. 

‘*Lady Haughton! I see. I might have 
known any woman would sell herself for a 
title. I was a fool to imagine you would 
marry a simple captain in a Cavalry regi- 
ment.”” 

Bride did not answer, — she only lowered 
her white face; and Jack, feeling hurt, 
grieved, and indignant, stood for a moment 
regarding her in silence. 

The door opened, — ‘Sir Gerald Haugh- 
ton.” 

Bride turned, and her dark sad eyes met 
those of Jack. Te snatched up his hat, 
and dashed fromm the house as Sir Gerald, 
his face lighting up with pleasure, came 
forward and took Bride’s hand in his. 

*“T have heard from Aleck,” she said, 
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looking up into his face with a little smile 
as they sat talking together. ‘‘ Here is his 
letter. He fills three whole sheets with ex- 
pressions of surprise and delight, showering 
blessings on his unknown benefactor. I 
can never, never thank you enough,” 

Sir Gerald laughed 

‘Never mind the letter, child. Your 
face, when you talk of Aleck, more than re- 
pays me for tbe trifling service I was able 
todohim. And now I want to have a talk. 
When will you come to Haughton? I am 
very lonely, Bride.” 


A frightened look came over her face, her 
heart beat fast. To Haughton! Sir Gerald 
spoke as if she belonged to him already. 
Ilis kind blue eyes were watching her a lit- 
tle anxiously. 

“Do you regret your promise, Bride?” 

There was a moment's struggle with her- 
self. Should she tell him the truth and let 
him decide? While she argued the ques- 
tion in her mind, Sir Gerald laid his hand 
upon hers, 

** Are you sorry for what you said, Bride? 
Do you not care enough for your old friend 
to be his wife? He spoke very gently, but 
there was anxiety in the quiet tones as he 
added, *“* Will you not try to love me a lit- 
tle, Bride? I will do my very best to make 
you happy, for indeed you are most dear to 
me.”’ 

And Bride sealed her fate with her own 
lips and then burst into bitter weeping. 

*T am not good enough to be your wife,” 
she subbed; and he took her in his arms, 
kissing her gravely and tenderly as he said 
fondly, — 

**I am the best judge of that, I think. 
And now when will you come to Haugh- 
ton?” 

“When you wish,’ was the low whis- 
pered reply; and Bride knew there was no 
drawing back now. And so the day was 
fixed for the wedding. 

Sir Gerald Haughton loaded his future 
wife with presents, and she smiled and 
thanked him for each proof of his love, and 
he looked into the blue unclouded eyes that 
smiled up into his, and never guessed cf the 
sad bitter tears that dimmed those eyes in 
secret when, in the stillness of the night, 
her face hidden in the pillow, Bride fought 
with herself, trying hard to banish Jack's 
face from her heart and memory, while the 
scalding tears ran down her cheeks as she 
pictured her life—the life of duty she had 
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chosen and mapped out for herself—and 
the thought was ever present that Jack 
must never know the truth. He must al- 
ways think hardly of her; and many and 
many a time Bride had opened her lips to 
tell all to Sir Gerald Haughton, and then, 
as she lifted her eyes and looked up into his 
face, the unspoken words died away upon 
her lips, and the opportunity was lost. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The officers of the ~th Dragoons gave a 
grand farewell ball to the people of the 
county, for their regiment was going to be 
replaced by another, and there were many 
sad hearts at the thought of parting from 
friends, or perhaps a little more than friends, 
But nene carried so heavy a heart as Jack 
Beresford, who stood alone, on the night of 
the ball, with a gloomy face, which changed 
suddenly as his eyes rested on Bride coming 
into the room, the fairest of a bevy of fair 
sisters. 

She was dressed in white, and carried a 
large and beautiful bouquet, the gift of Sir 
Gerald, who walked beside her, looking 
proud and conscious as he bent low to talk 
to the fair girl at his side. Bride was very 
pale, with downcast eyes, and poor Jack, 
feeling his disappointment more keenly 
than ever in the presence of what he had 
lost, watched her as she went through a 
quadrille with Sir Gerald, and resolved, 
come what might, that he would see her 
once moye that night, even were it for the 
last time. 

** Now, Bride,” said Sir Gerald, looking 
very tall and stately in his evening dress, 
with his gray bair and mustache making 


him look older than he really was, “dance 
away all night if you like, child, but don’t 
ask me to do any round dances. I am a lit- 
tle too old for that sort of thing, you know.” 

**Miss Levison, may I have the pleasure 
of this waltz?” 

At the sound of the speaker's voice the 
crimson blood rushed over Bride’s pale face, 
Jack stood looking at her, at the downcast 
face and at the eyes that would not meet 
his after the first frightened glance, as she 
laid voth hands on Sir Gerald's arm to 
steady herself while she struggled for a mo- 
ment to conquer her agitation. 

*:I do not care to waltz,’’ she faltered at 
last. 

“Yes, do,” Sir Gerald interposed; and 
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then Bride laid her hand upon Jack’s arm, 
and, glancing for a second up into his face, 
wished she had not left Sir Gerald Haugh- 
ton. They danced together, and neither 
spoke till the waltz was over; and then 
Jack, very pale and stern, looked down at 
Bride and said, — 


“‘T have waited long for this opportunity. 
It has come at last. You shall now give 
me the answer you would not give me be- 
fore.” 


He was in earnest, and Bride trembled 
from head to foot as he led her unresist- 


ingly away, and then stood before her wait- 
ing in silence for the answer to his question. 
He was in uniform, and it became him 
well. A fine handsome young fellow he 
looked as he stood erect, determined, one 
hand resting upon his hip; and, as Bride 
glanced at his face and at the dark earnest 


eyes that demanded the truth, and listened 
to the voice that found an echo in her own 
heart, the tears crowded to her eyes, and 
her face was as hopelessly sad as his own. 

** What is your reason?” heurged. ‘Are 
you marrying him for his money?” 

“No,” answeied Bride, with crimson 
cheeks. 

His title then?” 

‘“*No,” she replied again very sorrowfully, 
with tears trembling on her eyelashes. 

*“*Then in Heaven’s name what do you 
mesn?”’ he burst out passionately. ‘If 
you care neither for him, nor his money, 
nor his title, why do you make us both mis- 
erable for life? You must, you shall tell 
me!” 

**T cannot, I cannot!’ 

Her voice was choked with weeping. 
Poor Jack felt that he could cry too; he 
took a couple of hasty turns up and down, 
and then, sitting down, possessed himself of 
her hand, 

**'You have treated me very unkindly,” 
he said sadly. ‘‘ You knew I loved you, 
and, Bride, I must have been blind had I 
not seen you did care for me.—and yet 
you throw me over without any reason, any 
explanation. O my darling! life is not 
worth having without you! It is not too 
late yet. Why make us both unhappy? 
Sir Gerald is an old man. He cannot love 
you as I do.” 

Bride listened in silence, and then lifted 
her pale face sadly to him, 

“T have no right to listen to you, Jack; 
in three weeks I shall be Sir Gerald Haugh- 
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ton’s wife, please say no more. I must 
not, I cannot give you any other answer,” 

Have you no heart?” he said bitterly. 

**T wish I had not,’? was the low, heart- 
broken response. ‘‘O Jack, please say no 
more! I cannot bear it.’’ 

“Then I am to understand that this is 
final?” he said, rising to his feet and look- 
ing down at her agitated face, the sweetest 
and most beautiful face on earth for him. 

“Yes, it must be all over between us, 
Jack; how I wish for your sake that we had 
never met!” 


“Bride,” he said impetuously, “I won’t 
give you up till you say you wish it with 


your own lips.”’ 

**I do wish it.”’ The words were spoken 
very slowly, very distinctly. 

Jack turned away. 

“Then thank Heaven we leave this next 
week, and’? —turning suddenly, with pas- 
sion in his eyes and voice—‘‘ may I never 
look upon your face again!’ 

In sad silence, her lips closed tightly, 
Bride listened to his angry words and to the 
bitter reproaches that followed. 

““T don’t care what becomes of me,” he 
said, — “and I don’t suppose you do either; 
but, when you hear that Jack Beresford 
has gone to the dogs, you will have the con- 
solation of knowing that it was all your do- 
ing. Do you wish to return to Sir Gerald 
Haughton now? He will be wondering at 
your long absence.”’ 

Bride stood up and laid her hand upon 
his arm; her voice was trembling. 

“ Jack, we cannot part like this. I de- 
serve your reproaches; but, oh, won’t you 
forgive me before you go, and then try to 
forget that there was ever such a person as 
Bride Levison?” 

He looked down into her uplifted sorrow- 
ful eyes, his face softening in spite of him- 
self. 

**T never can forget you, and to say I for- 
give you now would not be true; perhaps I 
may do so later on. Bride, give me one lit- 
tle flower to keep.’’ 

She was taking one out of her bouquet 
when he stopped her. 

‘*No, those were his flowers. Give me 
something he has never had anything to do 
with.” 

Bride smiled a sad, weary smile. 

“What can I give you?” Then, drawing 
a little pearl ring from off her finger, she 
banded it to him. “ Keep it, Jack, till you 


have forgiven me. Send it back when you 
can look life in the face, and say I am for- 
gotten. Promise to do so.” 

*T promise; but that time will never 
come. I shall keep this till I die.” 

He kissed the hand that gave him the 
ring, and, with a wistful look at the sweet 
face, with its golden hair, and dark-fringed 
eyes, — the face he cvuld never forget, — he 
whispered, — 

**One more dance.”’ 

And none knew, as those two kept time 
to the merry music, that they were both 
bidding good-by to the lcve-story of their 
youth; and Sir Gerald, as he watched Bride's 
light figure gliding by, wondered why the 
blue eyes that met his for a moment were 
so heavy and sad. 


The winter sun shone down brightly and 
cheerily upon a gay, busy scene. The —th 
Dragoons were falling in. Horses were 
prancing, officers shouting orders, the trum- 
pet was sounding; and then the regiment 
formed into column. The band struck up 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,”’ and the dra- 
goons rode slowly up the street, looking up 
at the many faces smiling a farewell at the 
windows. 

Just before Jack Beresford mounied his 
horse a little note was put into his hand; 
only three lines, blurred and blotted, —yet 
his heart beat, and, as he turned away his 
head under pretext of tightening his horse’s 
girths, he kissed the little bit of paper, and 
his eyes were full of tears. 

It was a last message from Bride. 


“Live out your life bravely and well. 
Forget and forgive me. and Heaven bless 
you forever, Jack. Good-by! Brine.” 


And then the trumpet sounded through 
the clear air: the regiment was getting into 
motion. Jack dashed his hand across his 
eyes, and, springing on his horse, joined his 
trocp, riding slowly beside his men, his 
young face very grave and sad as he looked 
up at Dr> Levison’s house for a last glimpse 
of the face he loved so well. 

And Bride, her face pale as death, her 
blue eyes dim with weeping. gazed down at 
the regiment so gayly marching away, with 
colors flying, and band playing, the sun 
glancing down on the shining helmets and 
waving plumes, on the mass of scarlet coats, 
—the gay uniform of England’s heroes, — 
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on the steel trappings of the horses, all 
glinting and gleaming in the sunshine, 
Bride saw it all through a mist of bitter 
tears, Her sisters were waving farewells 
from the drawing-room windows below; but 
alone in her own room Bride stood at the 
open window, behind the lace curtains, 
watching the gay column filing slowly 
past, 

And then Jack drew rein for one brief 
second, and jooked up into her face yearn- 
ingly, longingly, —a last lingering farewell. 
And when he rode away, turning often for 
a last look at what he had loved and lost, 
Bride felt as if all that was dearest and 
sweetest in life was passing away. 

And so they parted; and Bride’s soldier- 
lover, Jack Beresford, looking so brave and 
handsome, was quickly lost to sight over 
the summit of the hill. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was winter again, and the giant trees of 
Haughton were once more naked and bare, 
rearing their black branches against the 
wintry sky, while underneath their wither- 
ed leaves lay crisp and brown, blown hither 
and thither by the wild winds. 

Bride had been Lady Haughton for nearly 
a year; and Sir Gerald was as proud and 
fond of his beautiful young wife as ever, 
She was indeed, as he hid said, an old 
man’s darling, ever first and foremost in his 
thoughts, and Bride buried the dead past in 
her heart, and turned a fair, smiling face to 
the world. So none guessed that the beau- 
tiful Lady Haughton, so sought after and 
admired by all, carried a sad and heavy 
heart, and that all the joy had gone out of 
her life forever when she laid her hand in 
Sir Gerald’s, and promised to be his wife; 
and her husband never knew that che had 
given herself to him in payment of the debt 
that had saved her brother from ruin and dis- 
grace, for Bride tried hard to make him a 
good wife, and to return a little of the love 
that he showed for her in every word and 
action. Nevertheless, Sir Gerald wondered 
a little sometimes when his wife, sitting on 
a low stool at his feet, rested her fair head . 
against his knee, and pressed her lips to his 
hand, while tears filled her eyes. 

“Why are you unhappy, Bride?’ he 
would say, in a tone of loving concern. 
“Ts there anything you wish for, litle wife? 
Is Haughton dull? You know I live only 
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for your happiness. Tell me, darling, do 
you wish for anything?” 

And then the pale, sweet face, and sad, se- 
rious eyes, would be lifted to him. 

**No, Gerald: I want nothing.”’ 

**Then why those tears?”’ 

**It is because you love me so much. 
Gerald, you have given me everything, and 
I can do ¢o little for you in return,” 

** Hush, child!’ he would say, laying his 
hand gently on her head. ‘* You gave me 
all I wanted, all I asked for,—your own 
self. You have made old Haughton a very 
paradise for me, Bride.”’ 


It was a cold, bleak, winter evening, dark 
and gloomy, and Bride shuddered as she 
drew aside the heavy curtains, and looked 
out into the darkness, listening for the 
tramp of horses’ hoofs that would announce 
Sir Gerald’s return. He had gone off early 
that morning to a “‘ meet,” and had not yet 
returned. Sir Gerald was a keen sports- 
man, and often put many a younger man to 
shaine in the hunting-field; but there were 
some who shook their heads, and prophe- 
sied that Sir Gerald Haughton’s reckless 
courage would some day bring him to grief. 

Bride listened for a time, and then went 
back to the fire, looking thoughtfully down 
at it, and wondering that her husband did 
not come home, It was past the dinner- 
hour, and he was later than usual. She was 
dressed for the evening, well and richly, as 
Sir Gerald always liked to see his wife, and 
wore a long dress of purple velvet, open at 
the neck, and trimmed round the throat and 
sleeves with swan’s-down. Rich jeweled 
bracelets gieamed upon her bare arms, and 
her fair hair was caught up and fastened by 
a diamond buckle. 

**Look your best, darling,’ Sir Gerald 
had said as he rode off that morning: “I 
may bring a friend or two home to dinner.” 

Bride had everything a fond, indulgent 
husband could give: her slightest wish was 
gratified. Surrounded by al] that wealth 
could procure or luxury dictate, her lot was 
one to be envied. Young, rich, loved and 
idolized, and the most beautiful woman in 
the county, — what more could jiuman heart 
desire? And yet the eyes now looking from 
under their dark lashes were very sad; for 
money cannot give some things, and happi- 
ness 1s not to be purchased. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a horse 
galloping furiously up the avenue, and a 
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minute afterward a gentleman, splashed 
with mud, and pale and breathless from 
hard and fast riding, came into the room. 
Bride started, and turned very pale. 

**My husband,”’ she faltered, — ** has any- 
thing happened to him?’’ 

**He is hurt, Lady Haughton, — they are 
bringing him home, Your father is with 
him,” 


Bringing him home! How much those 
words conveyed! With white lips and great 
terrified eyes, Bride listened as the gentle- 
man, almost as much agitated as she was, 
tried to break it to her gently, and told how 
Sir Gerald’s horse had refused a high wall; 
how his master had urged him to it with 
whip and spur, till the infuriated animal 
took one bound, missed the wall, and then 
fell heavily back upon its rider, breaking its 
own neck as it did so. 

Looking at the speechless agony on 
Bride's face as he told his story, he kept 
back the truth, and forbore to tell the wife 
that her husband’s hours were numbered. 
His back was broken, and Sir Gerald 
Haughton was being brought home to die. 

Half an hour later there was the tramp of 
many feet, and the master of Haughton was 
carried in. There was a crowd of sad, 
frightened faces around, and a sound of bit- 
ter weeping, as the old man-servant who 
had known Sir Gerald since he was a child 
burst into tears on perceiving his master, 
But they all fell back as Bride came for- 
ward, and shrieked while she looked upon 
the sight of her husband lying pale and 
speechless, with the look of death upon his 
face. There was blood upon his gray hair, . 
and upon bis red hunting-coat. He seemed 
asad, almost lifeless burden carried home 
to die. 

le opened his eyes as Bride’s wild ery 
rang through the hall; and, holding out his 
hand, smiled up into his wife’s agonized 
face, and fainted. 

“Go away, Bride,” said Dr. Levison 
gravely. ‘*My poor child, this is no sight 
for you. Go to the drawing-room, —!J will 
come to you presently.”’ 

And in Jess than an hour they came and 
told her that Sir Gerald was dying, — that 
be had not many hours to live. With a 
white, despairing face, Bride looked up into 
her father’s pitying eyes. 

“© papa! save him! Get more advice, 
and save him. Ile must not die! Ie loves 
me so; and I have been unworthy of him.” 


“Hush, Bride! My darling, be brave. 
Go to Gerald: you will not have him long 
with you now.” 

But, with wild entreaties to do something 
to save the life that was ebbing so fast 
away, she clung to her father’s hand, and 
then after a while went up-stairs to see ker 
husband for the last time, —still hoping 
against hope. But no human power could 
save him. Sir Gerald could not live, and he 
knew it. When the horse fell upon him, 
and they came and drew him from under its 
dead body, he had looked up in their faces, 
and said quietly, — 

“T shall never leap ditch or gate again: 
carry me home to die.”’ 

All night Bride sat beside him, holding 
his hand in hers, weeping bitterly as she 
thought of his love and kindness, watching 
his white, unconscious face drawn and com- 
pressed with pain. Then, as the gray dawn 
lit up the far east, he spoke. 

“Bride, are you there? Poor little wife! 
Death is about to separate us.’’ 

She laid her cold, pale cheek on his hand, 
and hushed her choking sobs to listen to his 
last words; and they talked together in sad, 
solemn tones, as only those who are about 
to be parted for ever can talk, —sadly and 
sorrowfully of the past, the present, and the 
future. 

“ Bride,” said Sir Gerald, lifting his hand 
and laying it on her head, “after all, dear, 
why be so sad? We are going to be parted 
only for a little while. It may be a strange 
fancy, but I want to die holding the belief 
that you will remain mine always. Bride, 
promise me now, as I lie upon my death- 
bed, that you will never marry again. It is 
my last, my dying wish. Will you swear 
now, before Heaven, to be mine always, and 
only mine?” 

He looked steadily into the eyes that were 
lifted imploringly to his. - 

“Speak, Bride, am going. Promise, 
before I die.”’ 

promise.” 

His head fell back upon the pillows. 

‘Kiss me, my darling. Good-by!” 

Bride bent forward, but the lips she press- 
ed to her dying husband’s brow were cold 
as ice. 

Those were his last words. When the 
chill morning light came into the room it 
shone on the cold, calm face of the dead; 
for Sir Gerald had gone to his long Aome, 
and Bride was a widow, — a widow at twen- 
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ty-one, — bound by a strange promise to re- 
main so as long as her life might last. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was early spring: the snows and frosts 
were giving place to genial sunshine, and in 


_ Sheltered nooks the purple violets were 


peeping out from the hedge-banks, while 
the birds sang joyously, rejoicing that win- 
ter had gone, and spring, soft, gentile spring, 
had come at last. 

Sir Gerald, the last of the Haughtons, had 
been dead for more than a year, and Bride 
still lived in the deepest seclusion at Haugh- 
ton, — pale, sad, and sorrowful, rarely go- 
ing beyond her own gates except on Sunday, 
when many eyes rested on the fair young 
widow, — looking all the fairer and paler for 
her black dress, —as she went up to the 
Haughton pew, lonely and sad, the shadow 
of a sorrow deeper than widowhood resting 
in her grave, earnest eyes that so seldom 
smiled, — for night and day the one thought 
was ever present that some day Jack would 
come again; and how was she to meet him? 

Meantime, Jack Beresford had seen the 
announcement of Sir Gerald’s death. His 
first sensation was one of joy, —for Bride, 
his first and last love, was free again; anda 
strange thrill of hope shot through his heart 
as he looked down at the little pearl ring 
that she had given him, which was hanging 
at his watch-chain. Recalling the events 
of the night of the ball, he smiled sottly to 
himself. 

**She shall be mine,’’ he said. 
win her yet.” 

Poor Jack! He little knew that he was 
separated from Bride forever by a vow that 
was strong and impassable as death itself. 


“T will 


Alone, and weeping as if her heart would 
break, Bride read, and blistered with bitter 
tears, a letter from Jack. He was coming, 
—was on his way already, — unchanged, 


’ loving her as fondly as ever, —coming after 


waiting for more than a year,—coming in 
faith and hope to claim her as his own. 
There was no struggle as to what she cught 
to do: her path was as clear as the day, and 
that path must be followed. But, dreadiig 
lest she should be made to yield in spite of 
herself, and not daring to trust her own 
heart when she should stand face to face 
with Jack, Bride knelt down, bowed her 
tear-stained face on her hands, and prayed 
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for help to enable her to do right; and then, 
struggling to be calm, —an outward calm- 
ness, that broke down when most it was 
needed, —she went slowly down-stairs to 
meet him, her head bent, her eyes cast 
down. 

After a moment’s pause at the drawing- 
room door, she went in, and, looking up, 
saw Jack coming hastily forward, hope and 
joy in his eyes. 

“At last!’ he said, his whole face light- 
ing up with happiness as he caught both her 
hands in his, 

*O Jack! why have you come?” 

At her tone and look of such hopeless an- 
guish and misery, he paused a moment, and 
then, looking down on her, said reproach- 
fully, — 

*Does not your own heart answer that 
question? Bride, I have waited long; and 
I have come for my reward at last.” 

**Stop!” she cried imploringly. Jack! 
if you knew how I have prayed Heaven 
night and day that you might have forgot- 
ten me.”’ 

“What do you mean?” he exclaimed, a 
suspicion of the truth sending all the light 
and joy out of his eyes, 

Bride turned away her face, and spoke in 
- alow, pained voice, — 

“What am I to say? How can [ tell 
you?” 

‘**That you no longer care for mc?” he in- 
terrupted. 

No, oh, no!” she said earnestly. But, 
Jack, oh, bear with me, and hear me pa- 
tiently!’ 

is all this?’ demanded Jack, 
speaking in a strange, hard voice, ‘‘ Bride, 
what can come between us now?”’ 

With a despairing gesture she clasped her 
hands tightly together, and Jack bent his 
head to catch her low, tremulous words, 

**T will tell you,” she said. ‘*We can 
never, never be anything to each other 
again! I have to send you away, Jack, — 
though I think it will break my heart!’’ 

She was almost speechless with emotion, 
He laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

‘Bride, what can separate us now?” he 
asked. 

The moment had come, —she must tell 
him now,—and, with a gasping sob, the 
trutb was spoken at last. 

“* He was dying, and he made me promise 
never to marry again. It was his last wish. 
Oh, why don’t you speak? Say you don’t 
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care much, Jack. He was dying, and he 
had loved me so,”” 

Her last words loosed Jack’s tongue, 

“Loved you!” he exclaimed, “and made 
you promise that?” 

** He was dying,” she repeated. 
his last wish.”’ 

** And you?” gasped poor Jack, 

promised,” 

“Bride, are you mad?” he said passion- 
ately. ‘*Such a promi e cannot be binding. 
Speak! Why do you turn away your face? 
Surely, you cannot mean to keep such & 
promise as that?” 

*T must,” 

It was such a sad, hopeless voice, 

Jack spoke again. 

“Tf he had loved you truly, he would 
have cared only for your happine-s. It was 
shameful, cruel, to ask such a thing from 
you!” 

**Hush, Jack! He is dead.”’ 

Bride’s tears were falling fast: her voice 
was almost heart-broken in its sorrow. 
Yearning for love and sympathy, it was 
hard to send away both forever. 

Jack walked up and down the room. 
There were tears in his eyes; but he dashed 
them away passionately, scorning to show 
an emotion he deemed discreditable to his 
manhood. 

**And you are determined,” he said, at 
last, ‘to gratify the selfish wishes of a dy- 
ing man, who I dare say at the time scarcely 
knew what he was saying? Bride, if you 
cared for me, you would never let such a 
thing stand in the way.” 

**I do care for you, Jack; but I cannot 
break a promise to the dead.” 

“The living are more to be considered 
than the dead. He is gone. Are we, who 
are so much to each other, to be separated 
by such an unreasonable promise? Bride, 
darling, let your own heart decide.” 

“Jack, if you love me, say no more,” 
wailed Bride, her eyes full of unspeakable 
grief, 

Jack, however, perhaps selfish in his own 
misery, used every argument he could think 
of to induce her to break the clmost sacred 
promise made to the dying man; but all his 
entreaties were unavailing. Bride was firm, 
and at last he began to see that his hope 
was vain. 

“Tell me, at least,” he said, “ why you 
married Sir Gerald Haughton.” 

Her pale face slowly crimsoned beneath 
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his gaze. There could be no harm in his 
knowing the truth now; and, in a low, trem- 
ulous voice, she told him all, just as it had 
happened, 

Jack drew a long, regretful sigh. 

, **Why did you not come to me?” he said 
reproachfully. ‘‘It would all have ended 
differently then. Bride, had you known 
what he would have asked as the price of 
his help, would you have gone to Sir Gerald 
Haughton?’ 

. “i don’t know: I thought only of Aleck, 
It was for his sake, Tell me: do you think 
I did right?” 

** Yes, and no,” said Jack, sorrowfully re- 
garding her. ‘* Yes, when you look at the 
matter from your side; no, when you knew 
that your marriage would wreck both our 
lives, It was noble of you to sacrifice your 
life’s happiness for your brother, but I don’t 
think you considered me, Bride.”’ 

“IT thought you would forget me,” were 
the low-whispered words, 

“Forget you!’ he echoed. ‘‘Do people 

forget so easily? or did you measure my 
feelings by your own? Nay,” he added 
gently, seeing the reproach in her eyes, ‘I 
did not mean it. My disappointment makes 
me say bitter things; and, when I think of 
what is parting us forever, it almost drives 
me mad.”’ 
. “IT wish I could bear this trouble for you, 
Jack,” and Bride raised her tearful eyes 
sadly tohim., * But you must not think of 
me,”’ she continued, ‘‘or let this disap- 
pointment spoil your life. You are a man, 
and the world is all before you yet. We 
must never see each other; but, Jack, I 
shall hear of you, and some day be proud of 
my soldier-hero, It has all been a mistake ; 
we must, however, make the best of it 
now.’’ 

Bride tried to smile, but failed. Jack’s 
face never changed from its expression of 
gloomy sorrow. At last he rose to go. 

. * Bride, tell me with your own lips that 
you love me,” 

** You know I do, Jack,”’ was all she said, 
very sadly and earncstly. 

He stooped and pressed his first and last 
kiss of the pale, sweet face that he was 
never to see again, held her close to. his 
heart for a moment, and then was gone, 
driving down the avenue, out at the great 
gates of Haughton, and away; while Bride, 
with a sorrow beyond tears, sat mute and 


motionless, her face hidden in her hands, 
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wishing —as those in the first moments of 
a great trouble are wont to wish —that she 
might die; for, oh, life was very long, and 
he was gone forever! 


CHAPTER V. 


The —th Dragoons were despatched to 
India, and Jack Beresfored sailed with his 
regiment, little caring what became of him, 
longing only for change. He had excite- 
ment enough soon, 

Long before the news of the Indian Mu- 
tiny and all its horrors had reached home, 
Jack was commencing in earnest his career 
as a soldier, being ever first and foremost, 
with a wild, daring courage that amounted 
to recklessness, almost wishing to lose his 
life that Bride might hear how he had died. 
That thought was always in his heart, her 
name ever on his lips, when he dashed to 
the front, sabre uplifted, cutting down all 
before him, his brave dark eyes flashing 
with excitement, reckless, heedless of life, 
thinking only of the fair face he loved, but 
could never win for his own. 

And, watching at home, pale and haggard 
with anxiety, Bride read eagerly all the 
news of that terrible time in India, her 
heart full of the one dread, the one fear 
that would not go away, the strange pre- 
sentiment that came back day by day, till 
doubt turned to reality, and fear seemed 
truth, 

It came at last. The paper dropped from 
Bride’» hand: Jack Beresford was among 
the dead, his name in the long list of slain. 

She uttered a low, heart-broken cry of 
anguish, and her white, grief-stricken face 
dropped upon her hands. He was dead: 
brave, handsome Jack Beresford, who had 
loved her so truly and so well, — Jack was 
dead. There would be no further struggle 
now between heart and conscience to keep 
her husband’s dying wish. It was all over. 
In a foreign land Jack had died a soldier’s 
death, and lay far away in a lonely grave; 
and Bride wept sad and bitter tears: she 
would never know if he had thought of her 


when dying. 


*O Jack!” she sobbed, ‘did you forgive 
me, darling, before you died?” 

Bride’s wish, her almost prayer, was 
granted: she learned how Jack had died. 

When the Indian Mutiny was some time 


an event of the past, one day there came a 
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visitor to Haughton, —the colonel of poor 
Jack’s regiment, hume on sick-leave, with 
an empty sleeve pinned across his breast, — 
a gray-haired veteran, with a grim, stern 
face that softened as he looked down at 
Bride, pale and sad, standing before him. 

“Lady Haughton,” he said abruptly, ‘I 
have brought you a message from the 
dead.” 

Bride’s lip quivered as she asked, — 

**From Captain Beresford?” 

The colonel took two or three hasty turns 
up and down the room, unable to meet the 
wistful, questioning eyes; then he wheeled 
round, saying, — 

** Macam, when he fell, we lost one of the 
finest fellows in the service. I was as sorry 
for him as I would have been for my own 
boy.” 

** How did he die?’’ faltered Bride, turn- 
ing a shade paler, and pressing her hands 
tightly together, as she lifted her sad eyes 
to the colonel’s face. 

“As a‘soldier should,” replied the old 
man proudly, his face glowing with pride. 
“He was as brave as a lion, and feared 
nothing. He died a hero’s death, at the 
head of his men, cheering them on to vic- 
tory. Ay! and they were proud to follow 
him. I think I see him now,—that brave, 
handsome boy,—as he charged, cheering, 
and waving his sabre. Suddenly he reeled 
in his saddle, and fell. Never can I forget 
what I felt when I saw his head go down, 
Poor Jack! They carried him to the rear, 
and he smiled at me as they were bearing 
him past. He died that evening, and was 
buried at sundown.”’ 

Bride’s head drooped lower and lower as 
he went on. 

“IT was sent for, and he died in my arms, 
—at peace, happy. There was a smile on 
his lips when his eyes closed forever. It 
was not like death, — he seemed just to fall 
asleep; and before he died he bade me hand 
you this little pearl ring: he said you gave 
ittohim. I think—ah! I know he loved 
you in the old days when you were Bride 
Levison. Poor fellow! he never got over 
that.’’ 

** Did he say anything?” asked Bride, her 
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eyes overflowing with tears. ‘ Did he send 
any message?” 


** Yes: he spoke much of you, and his last 
words were, — 

*¢ Tell her that all is forgiven, and that I 
loved her to the end.’ 

“Lady Haughton, he died with your name 
on his lips. There, —do not weep so: he is 
at rest, and happy.” 

There were tears in the old colonel’s eyes 
as hefinished. Jack had told him his story 
when he was dying, and given him his last 
message for Bride, with the little pear) ring, 
and a lock of his hair, 

‘Thank Heaven,’’ wept Bride, ‘he for- 
gave me before he died!” 


Bride Haughton lives. She has learned, 
through much suffering, that our lives are 
not our own to make or mar as we please, — 
that we may not say that our lot is too hard, 
our cross too heavy, and that we cannot live 
because happiness is denied us, 

After the first struggle was over, she bow- 
ed her fair head in meek submission, and 
was taught that life is not all ended when 
those we have loved are gone. There was 
work for her to do; and meekly and humbly 
she took for her own the motto she had 
given Jack on the day his regiment march- 
ed away: ‘Live out your life bravely and 
well.” 

There were many sick and suffering and 
poor, many weary and heart-broken ones, 
sorely needing the love and kindness that so 
seldom come to such. To these, Bride 
stretched out her right hand in help, and 
the rentals of Haughton went to succor the 
sad and sorrowful, and to gladden many a 
suniess home. 

Humbly, lovingly, she worked and works, 
never forgetting the past. The look of suf- 
fering never leaves the beautiful, sorrowful 
face, and there is ever a shadow of sadness 
resting in the deep-blue eyes; and the poor 
and the weary love the sweet voice when 
Bride sits beside the sick and dying reading 
the Word of Life. Surely, if she has 
brought peace and comfort even to one 
heart, her life will not have been spent in 
vain. 
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AWAY TO THE HILLS OF THE SOMBRE PINES! 
BY SARA COTTEW. 


Away to the hills of the sombre pines! 
Away to the land of the golden mines! 
Away to the rocks where the silver shines! 


Where the streams flow down from the mountain-side, 
And water the valleys so green and wide, 
Will you go? will you go? will you be my bride? 


Let winter his wildest freaks perform, 
Safe in our cabin so snug and warm 
We ’|l hear the roar of the mountain storm, 


For you I would climb the mountain of snow, 
For you I would delve in the mine below, 
For you I would stay, for you I would go, 


No matter how toilsome the task might be, 
It would be a pleasure to do it for thee: 
Then come to the mountains, oh, come with me] 


Northville, La Salle County, Il., May, 1878. 


THE MOORHOUSE TRAGEDY. 


BY JANE G, AUSTIN. 


It stood alone, the gray, grim old house, 
all in a dead level of plain, across which it 
gazed mournfully with dim, unshuttered 
eyes. That this prospect should be the 
more fairly visible, the architect of this 
dreary mansion had elevated it upon a ter- 
race, or rather upon three low ones, and 
these had once been flower-beds, now, how- 
ever, differing little from the surrounding 
moor, 

“*A desolate place enough, and well fit- 
ting to my desolate heart and future life,’’ 
thought I, still standing on the broken 
steps, the closed door at my back. 

“Shall I take off the horses, Miss Rosa- 
lind?” asked Paul, doubtfully, after wait- 
ing some moments for the result of my rev- 
ery. 

“Yes, Paul. I shall remain here, cer- 
tainly. But we should get in and be sct- 
tling ourselves before dark. ‘The key, — 
where is it?”’ 


Mrs, Esther has it, miss,’ 

“And she? Esther! Esther! where are 
you?” 

My nurse came slowly round the corner 
of the house, putting away her handker- 
chief. I knew she had been crying, for me 
and the dismal life that lay before me, but 
my heart was hard as adamant, turned to 
stone with its own crushing sorrow, and I 
only said coldly, — 

**Come, Esther, Iam waiting. Whereis 
the key?” 

‘Yes, Miss Rosalind. Here it is.’’ 

And from the bag upon her arm the wo- 
man drew out a great rusty prison-looking 
key. Struck with this resemblance, I added 
bitterly, — 

** TIere, Paul, you shall be turnkey. Show 
us to our cells, without delay.’’ 

* You are right, miss,’’ said my old ser- 
vant, answering my thought. ‘It is more 
like a jail than a gentleman’s house,” 
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With a dismal shriek the bolt yielded to 
the strong persuasion of Paul’s still power- 
ful arm, and the key turned, but. still the 
door did not yield until the man applied his 
sturdy shoulder and knee, raising at the 
same time the ponderous iron latch, 

It seemed as if, in years of mouldering re- 
pose, the decaying wood had re-united its 
dissevered fibres, until door and casing had 
grown together in ghastly mimicry of the 
summer time, when, full of sap and vigor, 
they had joined their strength to hold high 
the honored head of their parent oak. 

But nature still must yield to man; and 
with a rending sound, a harsh groan, the 
knitted fibres were once more torn asunder, 
the door swung slowly open, and I crossed 
the threshold of my future home and stood 
within the hall. 

It was not cheerful. Ido not think, had 
’ I been filled with joy as I was with gloom, 
possessed with love and life as I was with 
wrath and despair, that I could have re- 
pressed a shudder. As it was, I sank invol- 
untarily upon my knees, and, with out- 
stretched arms, whispered, — 

“Spirits of my fathers haunting these 
crumbling walls, welcome home your child, 
who henceforth belongs to you alone!’ 

And down the unseen corridors, the dim 
stair-cases, and through the low-browed 
halls, came a sighing moan. The house 
and its inmates answered me. 

“QO Miss Rosalind, my poor, heart-broken 
darling!’ exclaimed my old nurse, trying to 

raise me in her arms. ‘Don’t kneel there! 
don’t look so wild! don’t go any farther 
into this dreadful old house! Come, dearie, 
Paul has not yet unharnessed the horses; 
let us return to Moortown before it grows 
quite dark. You will die or go mad here, 
darling.” 

* And if I should, nurse?” 

Now, now, my pet!’ expostulated old 
Esther just as she used when I was a little, 
willful child, some eighteen years before. 
** Don’t talk that way, now don’t!’ 

“ Well, then, nurse, let us look through 
the house,” said I with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness; and rising from the old arm-chair 
where Esther had placed me, I threw a scru- 
tinizing glance about me. 

In front lay the hall, long, wide, low- 
browed, paved with tiles. From its midst 
rose a staircase, massive, with curiously 
carved balusters, and a broad landing half 
way up, where, dividing, two lighter flights 


of stairs led to the side-corridors. Beneath 
this landing, two low, round arches gave 
entrance to the wings of the rambling old 
house, At my right hand and at my left 
stood open doors, but the rooms within lay 
in Egyptian darkness, 

“Undo these shutters, nurse, and let us 
see our future habitation.” 

Esther advanced somewhat timorously 
into the mystery I had bidden her explore, 
and I mechanically followed her. 

I heard her fumbling at the bar, and then 
a confused flapping sound, followed by the 
dash of something living, that, as all life 
does when left to instinct, made for the 
light, but finding me in its path, fell upon 
my head and burrowed in my loosened hair. 

** Off, fiend!’ screamed I, grasping at it 
with some vague idea that my black Fate 
had at last assumed a tangible form in this 
ghostly old house, and had seized me ina 
final grasp. 

But old Esther ran to my assistance, and 
with secret shame I saw that it was only a 
‘great bat that had thus routed my vaunted 
courage. Still, I obeyed my nurse’s sug- 
gestion, and went out upon the broken 
granite steps, between two of which a sturdy 
young oak had forced its way and struggled 
up toward heaven, distorted but trjum- 


te 

* Yes,’’ said I, nodding to it in a friendly 
way, “‘you have removed mountains by 
your faith, and undisturbed you shall hold 
your reward, even if my steps are thereby 
somewhat disturbed.” 

The oakling nodded a rustling reply, and 
with a somewhat lighter heart I re-entered 
the house. The opened shutters at last ad- 
mitted the gray November gloaming, and 
by it I saw a large, vaulted apartment, the 
floor covered with such remnants of a rich 
carpet as had been spared by mildew, moths, 
and mice. The furniture was in heavy 
ebony frames, the embroidered seats and 
backs of the chairs as tarnished as the car- 
pet, the marble tables loaded with dust, and 
various other articles of rich but cumbrous 
plenishing all in a condition of decay and 
dilapidation. 

My eye wandered carelessly over all until 
it fell upon a little graceful workstand with 
a low chair beside it, and a piece of unfin- 
ished embroidery upon it. Above it hung 
the picture of a lovely young girl, hand- 
some, joyous, and proud. 

At once the desolation of the place cen- 


tred to me about this one spot, for here, 
while the house was yet alive, had evidently 
been the dwelling of its most cherished 
hopes, I looked inquiringly at Esther. 

** Yes, dear bairn,”’ said the old woman 
tremulously, “‘it is your mother. Here she 
used to sit with her embroidery or her book, 
as peaceful as a bird upon its nest, and as 
cheerful, till’? — 

‘Hush, Esther!’ exclaimed I quickly, 
for I was not yet ready to hear her speak of 
what came after. ‘*Come, let us go up- 
stairs. I must select my chamber.”’ 

I passed quickly up the stairs, uncon- 
sciously noting as I went the fanciful arab- 
esque pattern inlaid with colored woods 
upon each step, and so reached the wide 
landing. I paused a moment and turned to 
the left. 

*“*The sunniest rooms are on the other 
side of the house, Miss Rosalind,” said Es- 
ther, hurriedly, as she stopped upon the 
landing. 

“TI don’t care for sunny rooms, The 
brightest sunshine comes from within,” re- 
turned I, recklessly, as I sprang up the 
stairs. 

. Arrived in the bronzed-railed gallery sur- 
rounding the upper hall, I passed quickly 
along until [ reached a dim corridor open- 
ing upon the gallery at right angles, and 
leading, apparently, to the less stately apart- 
ments of the eastern wing. Down this cor- 
ridor I hastened, drawn on by a blind in- 
stinct, until I paused before a door closing 
its farther end, I laid my hand upon the 
lateh. 

“* We will look in here first,”’ I said. 

-“Ohb, no! for the love of Heaven, not 
here, dear bairn! You must not go in 
here!" cried Esther, hastening after me and 
trying to remove my fingers from the lock. 


“But why not?’ persisted I. “ Why 
not here? Perhaps I shall like to make 
this room my own. At any rate, I will see 
it.” 

“No, no!’ reiterated my nurse, “not 
this, of all the rooms in this fearful house. 
. Itis—it is the ‘Chamber to the East.’” 


“The Chamber to the East,’ repeated I 
slowly, while a dull chill went curdling 
through my veins. But I shook it off, and 
cried in wild bravado, ‘‘ And what of that? 
What is there so fearful in this chamber to 
the east, that 1 must not even look within? 


What guilty secret does it hold, what ghost 
haunts its space, what biood stains its 
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floor, to thus give it the pre-eminence ot 
horror in this horror-full old house?’ 

**She knows, — she knows it all!’ mur- 
mured Esther hoarsely; and as her hand 
dropped nervelessly from mine, I lifted the 
latch and entered. 

It was a small, octagonal chamber, con- 
forming to the shape of the tower terminat- 
ing the wing. Opposite the door, and look- 
ing to the east, was a great bay-window, 
and in it stood a little table with flower-pots 
upon it. The plants had long since died, 
decayed, returned to dust, and over the 
earth a coat of thin green mould had grown 
to grass their graves. It was a cheerful 
idea, like having a toy churchyard in one’s 
boudoir, Some articles of female apparel 
lay scattered upon the chairs and floor. 
The little rosewood bedstead was bare of 
beds and coverings, and the whole reom 
was in a condition of disarray and confusion 
betokening a hasty desertion. Glancing 
eagerly around, I suddenly perceived a great 
dark stain, lying partly upon the little Per- 
sian carpet, partly upon the oaken floor. I 
looked steadily upon it, and well did I know 
what brought it there. 

I turned to the pale and trembling woman 
who with clasped hands and streaming eyes 
stood anxiously regarding me. 

“This was my mother’s room, Esther,” 
said I calmly. ‘* Now sit down here, and 
tell me her story.’’ 

**Not now! oh, not now! You are half- 
crazed already, and if you should hear”? — 

“Nay, Esther, but I will hear it, —here, 
and now. You have but to obey, and are 
not responsible for the consequences. Sit 
down, 1 say, and tell me my mother’s 
story.”’ 

Perhaps my eyes and voice had something 
maniacal about them, At any rate, my 


nurse made no farther resistance to my 
will, but, seating herself tremblingly on the 
edge of the bedstead, began at once. 

**I nursed her at my breast, Miss Rosa- 
lind, for her mother died when she was 
born, and her father trusted me as the wife 


of a faithful servant who had come with. 
him from England, He cared for her, but 


never loved her. At first he looked on her 
as the cause of her mother’s death, and 
later on he saw that she feared and avoided | 
him. 

**I used to try to teach her better, but 


she was ever a shy and timid child, and © 
never could bring herself to show the free-- 
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dom and confidence with her father that he 
loved so much in you. Remember, Miss 
Rosalind, whatever I may tell you, remem- 
ber that your grandfather always loved and 
was kind to you.” 

“Yes, yes, go on!’? I murmured impa- 
tiently. 

‘We traveled a good deal, and lived a 
while at the grand house in Richmond, 
where you have always lived, but after a 
while your grandfather, who mostly hated 
everybody, left the world altogether and 
came to this old house that his father had 
built at great cost, bringing all the finish- 
ings and ornamental work from England. 
But your grandfather never liked the place, 
and his English wife never came to it at all. 
Now, however, it suited him better than a 
more cheerful home, and he told Andrew 
(my husband, I mean, dearie), the first 
morning after he came, that he would end 
his days there, 

“It seemed dull enough to us servants, 
for we did n’t half fill the house, and there 
never was any company. But little Miss 
Adelais never found any place dull or 
gloomy, but would sit whole hours dream- 
ing and whispering to herself, not caring 
for other company. 

‘At last she grew a great girl, and after 
much thought I ventured to remind my 
master that his daughter was growing to be 
a woman without any of the knowledge be- 
fitting her condition. For, aithough I 
would gladly have taught her, I was sadly 
ignorant myself. 

“Colonel Howard looked at me gloomily 
for a moment, and then asked his daugh- 
ter’s age. I told him she was fifteen. He 
waved his hand, saying, ‘ That will do, Es- 
ther,’ and I was glad to leave the room. 

“The next day your grandfather wrote 


to a friend of his at the North, and I sup- 
pose asked him merely to send him a teacher 
for his daughter without mentioning wheth- 
er it was to be male orfemale. At any rate, 
he seemed very much astonished when one 
day a young gentleman arrived with a let- 


ter for him from his Northern friend, and 
so come up with it to the nursery to tell 


me. 

_ “* That stupid fellow has sent me a hob- 
ble-de-hoy from college to teach the child 
instead of a girl as I expected, but I don’t 
know that it won’t answer as well, unless, 


indeed, the little coward is afraid of him as 
she is of me, You must talk to her, Es- 
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ther, and tell her she is not to ran away 
and hide when he speaks to her, but try to 
learn her a-b-abs like a good child, that is if 
the boy knows enough to teach them to 
her.’ 

“He laughed in his scornful way, and 
went out leaving me to repeat what he had 
said to my pet when she came in from her 
walk. 

“The next day my master again appeared 
in the nursery, now to be the schoolroom, 
and this time he was accompanied by Mr. 
Gray, the new tutor. 

**He was a handsome and a kind-spoken 
young gentleman, but he had not the spirit 
and temper that I love toseeinaman. He 
would blush or turn pale when the colonel 
made his rough remarks, as he often did, 
just to try him it seemed to me; and if the 
young man had made some answer back, or 
showed that he was angry, he would have 
had an easier time of it, for my master 
loved courage better than anything, except 
his own old family. So after a while Mr. 
Gray got to avoiding his employer all that: 
he could, and often whole days would pass 
without their meeting, for my master, who 
was buried in his books, would have his 
meals brought to him in the library, and 
pass his evenings there, and I promise you 
Mr. Gray was none too fond of interrupting 
him.” 

The old woman paused with a melancholy 
sigh, and I, who knew what was to come, 
moaned impatiently, — 

“Go on! go on!” 

‘*Never mind the rest tonight, my pet,” 
pleaded Esther, coming toward me and put- 
ting her arms about me. “It is a sad, sad 
tale, and night is shutting in.’”’ ’ 

“Go on! go on!” reiterated I, pushing 
the dear old woman from me; and resum- 
ing her seat, she continued softly. 

“The colonel did not like Mr. Gray, but 
Miss Adelais liked no one better. Thy 
were always together at their lessons, or 


poring over books of poetry and stories. 
Then, when the warm weather came, he 


must teach her about flowers, and then 


about rocks, and they must be off to the 


woods for specimens as they called them; 
or they would set out for a ride on werent 
back, and be gone hours and hours. 

“I did not somehow like all this, es 
pecially when I found that my darling was 


growing shy of her old nurse, and would 
look frightened and steal away when I tried 


to talk with her about being more at home. 
Still I did not like to speak out, for she had 
always seemed so much of a child and so 
ignorant of evil, that I dreaded lest I might 
open her eyes to feelings that perhaps she 
had never suspected. Sometimes I wished 
my master could know my mind, but I 
never should have thought of speaking to 
him unless I bad been sure of what I only 
suspected, for your grandfather’s anger was 
a fearful thing to see. 


“ At last, one day Miss Adelais came to 


me and said that she wanted to go herself 
to Richmond to buy some trinkets, and bid 
me ask her father to let her go with me, 
and the tutor to take care of us. I went 
and did my message, ail but mentioning the 
escort my young mistress had chosen, for I 


hoped the colonel would say he was going 


himself; but instead, he said directly, — 


***Go with her, Esther, by all means. It 
will be an era in her life to buy a doll for 
herself instead of having it sent to order. 
And Mr. Gray shall go too. He will not 
only protect you on the journey, but is very 


competent to help Adelais in her errand,’ 
“My poor master! he knew not what he 


was saying. 

«“The next day we set out. It is abouta 
hundred miles, and we were in no hurry, so 
it was nearly a week before we reached the 
city. We went to our own house that was 


left in charge of an old man-servant, and 


had our meals from the hotel hard by. We 
were only to stay one night, and all the 
first day Miss Adelais was around in the 
shops with me, while Mr. Gray went upon 
his own business. 

**I was very tired at night, and I suppose 
slept unusually sound, for when I awoke in 
the morning (I had a bed in Miss Adelais’s 
chamber) she was gone. 

“‘I got up, feeling terribly frightened and 
bewildered, dressed myself, and would have 
gone to look for her could I have guessed 
which way to go. But while I was still 
running up and down the house, and peep- 
ing from every window that I came to, I 
heard the hall door open, and presently my 
young mistress came very softly up the 
stairs and went into her own room. I fol- 
lowed her in, and looked the question I did 
not like to ask. She blushed rosy red, and 
turned away to the window. 

“**Good-morning, Miss Adelais,’ said I, 
then. 

***Good-morning, nurse,’ answered she, 
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without looking round. ‘I have been out 
for a little walk.’ 

“*Did you go alone, Miss Adelais?’ 
asked I quietly, 

“*No, that would not be proper in a 
strange place like this. My tutor went with 
me.’ 

“* Her voice, soft as it was, had a touch of 
her father’s tone in it, and I said no more; 
but although I never heard the story of my 
darling’s walk that morning, I believe, and 


hope as 1 hope for salvation, that she went 


to be married to Mr. Gray. Not that I 
thought sothen. If I had suspected such a 
thing, I should have been out of my wits 
with grief and dismay. I thought then that 
it was only like the rides and walks at home 
that they had been always going after. 


“We started for home that day, and 
thankful was 1 to have Miss Adelais again 


under her father’s roof, although it was 
really not so different to her from what a 
stranger’s might have been. 

** After this, things went on pretty much 
in the same way, except that my nursling 
grew more and more away from me, and 


when she was not out with her tutor liked 
best to stay alone here in this chamber, that 
had been her own ever since she was ten 
years old. Before that, it had always been 
called the Chamber to the East; and now it 
sometimes went by that name, sometimes 
as Miss Adelais’s room, 


“T had always gone in and out here as I 
did while my pet was a littie child till after 
that journey to Richmond; but after that I 
often found the door locked, and my mis- 
tress would not answer if I spoke. When 
this had happened two or three times, I 
avoided going except to dress and undress 
her, and then I always knocked, like any of 
the other servants. But after a time.she 
would not let me help ker at all about her 
toilet, or let me in night and morning; and 
my heart was very sore, for I saw that the 
child I had nursed at my breast, and loved 
like my own dead baby, had lost her k ve 
and trustin me, She hid away from me all 
she could, and blushed if even I looked 
steadfastly at her. 

**So closed the first year of Mr. Gray’s 
life with us, and I hoped he was to go away- 
but nothing was said about it, and we began 
the second year with November. But, oh, 
dear child! oh, my poor pet! why would 
you come here? Why would you force this 
story from me tonight, of all nights in 
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the year, —this dreary fifteenth of Novem- 
ber?”’ 

She paused, choked with her sobs; but 
my imperious gesture, and hoarse whisper 
of “Go on! go on!” forced her to dry her 
eyes; and she continued. 

*“*It was the night of the fifteenth of No- 
vember, twenty-two years ago, and I had 
gone to my own bed in the chamber directly 
over this after off ring to undress Miss Ade- 
lias, who would not, however, open the door 


forme, I was in bed, but not asleep, —for 


in truth I was crying at the way my child 
had taken to treating me,—when I heard 
my master come quickly up the stairs, and 
pass down the corridor leading to the Cham- 
ber to the East. I jumped out of bed, and 
ran to the stair-head to listen. He lifted 


the latch, The door was fastened; but the 


lock that was strong enough to keep out the 


friend who would have warned and saved 
her gave way at once before the foot of the 
angry colonel. 

*“*The door flew open, and then I heard 
my darling’s screams, and wild prayer for 


mercy, a few words spoken in my master’s 


deepest, harshest tones, and, O me! I 
heard the voice of Mr. Gray, though I know 
not what he said. 

**I ran down quickly, for I feared the 
worst from my master’s unbridled passion. 
But, O child! the worst had come even in 


the minute I was running down the stairs 
and along the passage. I stood in the door, 


struck back with horror, and saw —oh the 
fearful cight! There, upon the floor, — 
there, where the dark stain of his blood will 
show till the boards crumble to dust, — 
there lay the poor boy on his face, dead; 


already dead, Crouching beside him, and 


holding one of his hands in both of hers, 
was my poor darling, my wee, frightened 
bairnie, her long hair streaming down over 
the night-dress, already dabbled with his 
blood, her white face pinched with horror, 
her wild eyes glancing quick and strange 
from her dead lover to the father who stood 
before her, cold and stern, his naked sword 
in his hand, with the red blood dripping 
drop by drop from its point to the floor. 

** As I looked, the poor child stooped and 
kissed the hand she held, and murmured 
some fond words, 

“The colonel made a step forward, and 
so did I, for he should not have touched her 
then, —no, not while I bad life and strength 
to shelter her; but she did not notice either 
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of us, Her hand had touched the floor, and 
was wet in the warm blood lying there; apd 
now she held up the pretty fingers before 
her face, and stared at them curiously. 
Presently, looking down, she saw the pool 
where they had been wetted, and with a lit- 
tle laugh she began to paddle and play in it 
as a baby would. It was too fearful. I ran 
forward, and with my arms about her would 
have drawn her away; but she would not 
come. Struggling and moaning, but with- 


out a word, she escaped from me, and would 
have gone back to her horrid play; but I 


said to my master, in a tone such as he had 
never heard from me before, — 

*** Will you take her away? Her mind is 
gone already; and her life will follow in an- 
other hour like this.’ 


He stooped, without a word, raised her 
in his strong arms (I promise you the poor 


birdie did not struggle then), and carried 
her to another room. Then I placed ber in 
bed, and, sitting down beside her, began to 
smooth her hair, and sing very silly songs to 
her, as I used when she wasachild. And 


presently the bright eyes grew heavy, the 
lids shut down, and she slept as sweetly as 


a baby might. Meantime, the coloue) went 
up to my room, and called my husband. 

** ‘Andrew,’ said he, ‘I have work for you 
todo. Come and prove how much you val- 
ue your master’s friendship.’ 


“ Andrew dressed himself, all in a maze, 


and followed the colonel, who led him to 
this room, and, pointing to it, said, — 

** There is a man whom [ have killed, — 
your wife will tell you why. Carry him 
out, and bury him directly under this win- 
dow.’ 


“My husband was a man of but few 


words, and he believed in his master next 
to his God. So he took the body on his 
shoulder, without a single question, carried 
it out, and made the grave at the foot of the 
poplar whose branches keep scraping across 
the window as I[ talk, 1 suppose the poor 
lad used to reach the window by climbing 
up its branches, Oh, I hope, I hope it was 
to be married that they stole away that 
morning! 

“The next day my master, my young 
mistress, and I, set out upon a journey, 
leaving Andrew to send away the few serv- 
ants — who were all of them stupid negroes, 
and suspected nothing—to my master’s 
plantation in Maryland, and then to lock up 
the house, 


**Don’t stir or pack anything,’ said my 
master; ‘ just lock the door, and !eave all to 
rot together.’ 

“We obeyed him, except that I tried to 
wash away the spot upon the floor of the 
Chamber to the East. But that is a spot, 
Miss Rosalind, that water will never cleanse 
or fade.”’ 

“And then?’ I whispered, as Esther 
paused solemnly. 

** And then we traveled to the city, where 
my master went directly to his lawyer, and 
told the whole story. There was an exam- 
ination before a judge, I believe, but the 
colonel never was brought to trial. I never 
knew much about this part of it, for every- 
thing was kept as quiet as possible; and the 
few people who ever heard of it at all sup-* 
posed the tutor was killed in a duel, after 
some quarrel with the colonel, and no more 
was thought about it. Then we went to 
Cuba, where you were born, my pretty, a 
few months after our arrival.” 

*“*Oh, weary, weary day!’ I moaned. 

“Don't, my pet! now don’t go on like 
that, unless you would kill your poor old 
nurse. Whist, now, bairnie, and I will tell 
you more about your poor girl-mother.” 

“Yes: tell me more. Did she love me? 
was she pleased?” 

“Dear child, she never knew you: never 
spoke a single word, never cried a single 
tear, from the moment she sat upon the 
floor of her chamber dabbling her fingers in 
her lover’s blood. She laughed sometimes; 
but such a laugh! Hours and hours she 
would sit crouching upon the floor, paddling 
and spatting with her little hands upon the 
carpet, and anon looking up in my face to 
laugh. O Miss Rosalind! God grant you 
may never see so sad a sight. Those few 
months made of me an old woman before I 
had passed my prime. 

“At last she was sick, and you were born; 
and then, thank God, she died. For I am 
sure that the baby I nursed, and the fair 
young girl 1 loved so well, is as pure an an- 
gel now as waits beside his throne. 

**When all was over, her father came, 
and looked Jong and earnestly upon the 
sweet, still face, and at last he slowly stoop- 
ed and kissed her brow. But it was a kiss 
that only said that in the grave all sins must 
be forgiven; and if she could have opened 
her loving eyes to thank him, he would 
have wiped away the kiss if it had taken 
the skin with it. 
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“Then he bade me find a nurse for you, 
and brought you home as the child of his 
son, who had died in Cuba the year before. 

** We went directly to our Maryland plan- 
tation, and there was no one there to notice 
or care that the child of Henry Howard, 
who had lain a year in his grave, was but a 
few weeks old. 

*“*When you were old enough you were 
sent to a boarding-school ’”’ — 

“Yes, nurse: I know about myself. Now 
go away, please, and leave me, —quick.”’ 

I clenched my teeth as I spoke, and twist- 
ed my cold hands within each other until 
the bones started from their sockets; for I 
could hardly, even so, keep down the pas- 
sion of despair that swelled my heart. 

**Never, never, Miss Rosalind,” replied 
my old nurse passionately. ‘I never will 
Jeave you alone in this chamber, feeling as 
you feel, and knowing what you now know, 
Come down with me, dearie, and let me get 
you some tea,”’ 

** Esther, dear old nursie, don’t cross me 
now. When did you ever refuse me any- 
thing that you could give me? And never 
did I in all my life want anything so much 
as I now want to be alone.” 

“*Nay, my pet,’ began the old woman 
coaxingly; but I saw that she was yielding, 
and cried impetuously, — 

**T will have it so, Esther: say no more, 
You may, if you choose, kindie a fire, and 
put clothing on the bed; but, whether you 
do or not, I shall stay tonight in this cham- 
ber, and alone.” 

The dear old woman did not attempt fur- 
ther opposition, but got up and went out, 
wringing her hands, and crying as if her 
heart would break. 

For me, I went to the recessed window, 
—that window last opened to admit my 
mother’s lover, or husband,—and gazed 
with dry, hot eyes out into the clashing 
limbs of the withered tree at whose foot lay 
my father’s murdered body. So stood I, 
motionless, while the nurse brought fuel, 
and kindled a fire upon the forlorn hearth, 
prepared the bed, and set out various little 
articles of comfort and juxury, hoping —as 
fond hearts will—to soothe, by pampering 
the body, a soul wounded beyond the hope 
of any help save God’s, Then she came 
and laid a mutely eloquent hand upon my 
arm; but I turned sharply, and, taking her 
hand in mine, Jed her to the door, and with 
a kiss upon her forehead put her gently out, 
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and would have fastened the door behind 
her; but the lock was broken, Broken 
when? and how? Oh, that one slight but 
unlooked-for confirmation of my nurse's 
tale reached my heart with a keen sting 
that the crushing whole had failed to carry! 

I secured the door with a button affixed 
to the casing, but probably not used upon 
that fatal night; and then I at last dared to 
give way to the passion that was tearing at 
my heart. 

I cannot tell, I would not if I could, what 
passed in the next hours. The utter aban- 
donment of a human soul is not a sight for 
human eyes. Enough that the angels saw 
it, and trembled as they wept. Let me 
rather narrate, as briefly as I may, the inci- 
dents that led to my presence in this lonely 
and ill-omened house, 

When I came home from the school where 
my girlhood passed in peaceful monotony, I 
found myself the mistress of my grandfa- 
ther’s house, and soon the darling of his 
heart; for I loved him dearly, and never 
was afraid. I saw a great deal of company, 
was flattered and admired, and had more 
than one suitor, But from the first I loved 
Maurice Burton, although for months [ was 
as cold as marble to him, until, fearing all, 
hoping nothing, he told me of his love. 

I pass over the happy days that followed. 
We were to have soon been married, when 
one morning my grandfather, the kind pro- 
moter and sympathizer in our happiness, 
was found dead in his bed, and I became 
the orphan heiress of his wealth. 

Maurice urged an immediate marriage; 
but I refused to abate a day of my year of 
mourning, and, inviting a staid old relative 
to come and remain with me, I resigned my- 
self to months of patient retirement, and 
preparation for the happy event that should 
terminate it. 

Upon this peaceful and monotonous calm 
fell one day a terrible interruption, a crush- 
ing blow. I received a letter —stay, I will 
give it. Thus it ran:— 


**Do you know, fair, proud one, — whose 
feet touch the earth as if they spurned it, 
whose haughty eyes wander over your fel- 
low-men as if you saw them not,—do you 
know that the mark of shame was branded 
upon that white brow before ever you were 
born? Do you know that your father was 
a poor tutor, who repaid his benefactor’s 
tolerance with the rankest treachery and in- 


gratitude? That your mother, — well, per-- 
haps you never heard the name that the 
world would give to your mother. Do you 
know that your grandfather, roused at last 
to the knowledge of his shame, killed the 
villain who had injured him, even in the 
arms of the poor fool he had betrayed? and 
that she, in the shock of that moment, lost 
the little wit she ever owned, and remained 
from that moment to the moment of your 
birth and her death a moping, mowing idiot? 
Did you know that in one of your stately 
mansions is an apartment known as the 
‘Chamber to the East’? and that upon its 
floor is a deep-red stain, — the stain of your 
father’s blood? Would you read all this, 
given in the dry detail of an official examin- 
ation, as I have done? Ah! your grandfa- 
ther made sure that the papers were de- 
stroyed long years ago; but hedid not know 
that one had read them first, who now prof- 
its by the knowledge to strike straight and 
deep at the heart of the haughty girl who 
has slighted him more than once. For all 
this that you know, my fair one, Maurice 
Burton also knows; and he has been fur- 
nished with proofs, as well as assertions, 
Discuss the history together. It will vary 
the monotony of lovers’ talk.” 


Such was the letter. Whence it came, I 
neither knew nor cared. The blow had 
struck home, and the hand that dealt it was 
unheeded. 

I waited for Maurice that evening with a 
fierce impatience. I received him alone, 
and my eyes devoured the meaning of his 
face. It was very pale, but calm. The con- 
flict was over, —love had conquered pride. 
From then till the day of his death he never 
would have alluded to the miserable secret. 
But no such reticence was mine. 1 spoke 
briefly, coldly: — 

** Maurice, you have received a letter to- 
day. Did it contain proofs, as well as as- 
sertions?”’ 

Dearest 

**No: answer me, please, Were there 
proofs?” 

. “IT believe so—I do not know—do not 
care. Why urge such questions?”’ 

** Because I must have the truth. Tell 
me, if indeed you love me, is this story 
true?”’ 

‘* What matter, Rosalind? True, or false, 
it cannot soil you, my own pure angel,”’ 

“ And you can torture methus? Auswer 


me, for the love of God! is this story true, 
or false?’ 

“T fear it is true, darling; but’? — 

‘Nay: let me go. I am ill,” moaned I, 
rushing from the room to lock myself into 
my chamber. 

I did not sleep that night; but when I 
was calm enough to think I planned my fu- 
ture life. My nurse had spoken sometimes, 
in our long, gloaming talks, of a lonely old 
place belonging to my grandfather, far from 
town or village, called Moorhouse: thither 
I resolved to go. 

The next day I set my affairs in order, 
dismissed the ancient cousin, —for a while, 
as I told her; forever, as I thought, —dis- 
charged my servants, who were hired (for 
my grandfather had manumitted all his 
slaves at his death), and after nightfa!l I 
left the city with Esther, my faithful nurse, 
and Paul, the middle-aged man-servant who 
had taken Andrew’s place about my grand- 
father, oi the death of his favorite old 
valet. 

Maurice Burton had haunted the house 
all that cay; but I would neither see him 
nor answer his messages or billets. I knew 
his brave and noble heart so well that I did 
not for a moment doubt his love; but I 
doubted myself. I must wait a while in 
solitude to see what new nature was to de- 
velop out of the chaos into which this great 
shock had cast my former self. Besides, I 
hardly cared for him then. Grief, shame, 
and rage so possessed my heart that love 
fled affrighted from their furious battle-field. 
All my wish was to be alone, to escape from 
every one, 

So we came to Moorhouse, and to the 
black midnight that found me pacing that 
ghostly Chamber to the East, worn out, 
spent with the emotion that for hours 1 had 
indulged in freest utterance. 

The fire that Esther had piled high upon 
the mouldy hearth had gone down, and I 
had not replenished it; but I did not need 
its light, for the moon threw a flood of pal- 
lid beams through the wide panes of the 
bay-window, and made the little room al- 
most as bright as day. 

Quite exhausted, at length, with the vie 
lence of my emotions, I wrapped myself in 
my thick traveling-shawl, and, throwing 
myself upon the bed, fell into a heavy sleep. 
For it is one of the blessings of youth that 
our passions rage until they are spent, and 
give us time to rest. Later in life grief vis- 
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its us less acutely; but it makes our hearts 
its home, brooding remorselessly over every 
moment, and crying to sleep, as to joy, 
“* Away! this hour is mine!’’ 

So I slept; but awakened presently with 
a dull chill creeping through my veins, a 
sick feeling of terror causing the hair to rise 
upon my head, the heart to shudder in my 
breast. At the same time a vague con- 
sciousness of some great sorrow in the air, 
my own, yet not my own, came over me. 
Some one seemed sobbing at my side, and 
yet my strained ear failed to catch the faint- 
est sound. Slowly, and with a great effort, 
I opened my eyes, and looked out into the 
room. The moon rising higher in the heay- 
ens threw less light into the apartment than 
when I went to sleep; but there was still 
sufficient to distinctly show me every fea- 
ture in the face of her who had broken my 
slumbers with the oppressive consciousness 
of her grief. 

She was a fair young girl, slight and 
graceful, and bore the same resemblance to 
her picture hanging over the work-table 
that the wan image in a darksome pool 
bears to the living face hanging over it. 
She was clad in a long night-dress, with her 
fair hair flowing over it, and she hovered — 
wringing her hands, and sobbing in that 
piteous, inaudible way — over the dark 
stain discoloring the floor and carpet. 

At first she did not notice me; and after 
a moment I softly raised myself upon my 
elbow, that I might see more distinctly. 
Then she slowly turned, and, putting back 
the hair from her forehead, fixed on me the 
far-away, solemn gaze of those still eyes. I[ 
essayed to speak; but no sound came from 
my dry lips and parched throat, and, turn- 
ing from me, the form moved in an irregu- 
lar, wavy manner— not touching the floor, 
but floating just above it—to a great black 
case of drawers standing in a recess opposite 
the window. The brass ornaments gleam- 
ed out in the moonlight that touched them 
here and there, and I perceived that the 
drawers were very wide and deep, and with- 
out effort or sound the shadowy form re- 
moved the lowest and heaviest one, and 
from the cavity behind it took a folded pa- 
per. This she eagerly pressed to her heart 
and lips, glancing fearfully about as she did 
so, and then, wavering across the room to 
my bedside, she extended it to me with a 
piteous gesture of entreaty. Eagerly I ex- 
tended my hand to grasp it; but the fin- 
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gers closed on empty space. With a thrill 
of nervous horror I made a convulsive ef- 
fort to seize both the paper and the hand 
that held it; but again my fingers passed 
unresisting through the appearance both of 
paper and of gleaming flesh, 

With a wild laugh I sank back upon my 
pillow, and for the first time in my life 
fainted quite away. 

When I recovered consciousness, the gay 
sunshine filled my room instead of the ob- 
lique rays of the waning moon, and for a 
moments I lay bewildered with my novel 
surroundings and thrilling memories. Then 
as the strange scene of the past night rose 
clearly before my eyes, I sprang impetu- 
ously from the bed, ran to the grim old sec- 
retary, and seizing the brass handles of the 
lower drawer tried to pull it forward. But 
it was fast locked! 

Running to the door, and turning the but- 
ton, I was hastening from the room, but 
started back at the sight of my poor old Es- 
ther stretched upon the bare floor, her head 
resting on her bent arm, and sound asleep. 
The faithful creature had remained close to 
the door from the moment I so rudely closed 
it in her face. Rousing her, I reproached 
her gently for thus exposing herself in my 
behalf, and then asked for the keys of the 
secretary. 

** But, Miss Rosalind, what can you want 
there?” asked Esther, in some surprise. ‘* It 
is the place where my dear darling used to 
keep her clothes and little trinkets, It is 
not a very pretty thing for a young lady’s 
use; but she found it in the old lumber- 
room, and fancied to have it brought down 
here. It is empty now, or near it, for that 
weary morning when we went away I put 
up all her clothes, and [ suppose locked the 
empty drawers without thinking.” 

** But the key: is it lost?” I asked impa- 
tiently. 

**T don’t know, dearie, what has become 
of it, 1 ’m sure. Stay: when I put away 
Miss Adelais’s things, I used to leave the 
key on this little ledge, and here it is, sure 
enough; but there ’s nothing in the old 
drawers,” 

Long before the completion of the sen- 
tence I had seized the rusty key, and fitted 
it to the lock. It turned harshly, and 
grasping the handles I[ at last succeeded in 
pulling out the diawer, whose ponderous 
weight and creaking movement recalled to 
my mind with a new thrill of horror the 


noiseless ease with which I had seen it 
moved by that wan mourner of the previous 
night. 

Was it but a dream? or had the spirit of 
my dead mother indeed visited me, and by 
some subtie power impressed upon my mind 
the image of the opening drawer, the con- 
cerled paper, so vividly that 1 deemed them 
realities? 

This question I often asked myself in 
later days, but not as I dragged the great 
drawer out upon the floor, and stooped to 
look inte the dusty cavity behind it. 

And there it lay! a yellow, mouldering 
paper, that, as I grasped it, separated from 
the wood with a tearing sound, as if time 
and mildew had connected them by a thou- 
sand minute fibres. Evidently it had not 
been stirred for years. 

With an eager cry I opened out the folded 
paper, and from it dropped a little tarnished 
ring, that, rolling swiftly across the floor, 
paused and fel] just where the dark stain of 
the faded carpet met that of the oaken floor. 

I screamed with nervous horror at the 
contact, and ran to pick it up; but Esther 
seized my arm, exclaiming, in the broad, 
Scotch accent of her youth, seldom percept- 
ible now unless she was agitated, — 

**Dinna touch the bluid, bairn! Dinna 
touch your father’s bluid! It’s uncanny; 
it’s an ill freit!”’ 

‘Pick it up yourself, then, nurse. It is 
my mother’s wedding-ring: I must have it 
for my own,” 

Esther cautiously obeyed me; but as she 
extended her hand to place the ring in mine, 
it fell again, and this time ran swift and 
glittering to a wide crack in the floor, where 
it suddenly disappeared. 

**Let it go,’’ cried I. “It is her own, 
and she does not wish that another finger 
should wear it. Look rather at this. O 
Esther! it is the marriage certificate of my 
father and mother. They were innocent; 
and I may yet be the wife of an honest 
man!’’ 

Speaking these words, and falling on the 
breast of my faithful old friend, I wept at 
last, wept away the tears that had lain hot 
and heavy on my brain ever since I had read 
those maddening taunts and words of shame. 
Those tears, I verily believe, saved my rea- 
son, or my life. 

That same morning we left Moorhouse, 
nevertoreturn. There it stands still, alone 
and gray in its desolation, the dim old mau- 
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coleum of my mother’s youth and love and 
life. Perhaps she wanders there even now 
in the ghastly moonlight, wringing her poor 
wan hands and sobbing over the blood that 
before her very eyes drained the heart of 
that young husband whom she had loved so 
passionately. 

My first confidant on reaching home was 
Maurice Burton, and he at once took the 
necessary steps for certifying the marriage 
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of my parents, and my birth; but, as I was 
married almost immediately to him, I never 
took my father’s name, but retained that of 
the grandfather who had stood in the place 
of both parents to me. 

So passed the crisis of my life; and, fear- 
ful though it was, both in experience and 
in memory, I now am able to remember 


thankfully my night in the Chamber to the 
East. 


BY OCTO. 


Sister, the summer runs slow and still: 
You think it is almost done? 


I want my own home at the foot of the hill, 
I want my own roses to gather at will: 
How can I rest me at noonday until 


The pines are ’twixt me and the sun? 


Sister, the summer was made for mirth, 
And happiness, laughter, and song. 


My summer! my summer!—ah! what is it worth? 
I want my own home, the home of my birth, 
Old faces are dearer than any on earth: 


I ’ve known them all my life long. 


Sister, sister, answer me true: 
You think it is almost done, — 


This Northern summer, so strange and new? 
Were it one day more, and the summer through, 
That one last day I ’d be happy as you, 

In the shadow of rest begun. 


Sister, I love thee; but how can I wait 
In a summer so far away 
From all other summefs? A child of eight 
Is too much a child for more than to hate 
All things that are strange. So long and so late! 


Sister, I cannot stay. 
Tallahasse, Fla., 1878. 
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Mrs. Stembridge was a picture of placid 
content as she sat by a bright, crackling 
fire, her hands and lap full of rich purple 
worsted which she was making into an af- 
ghan stripe, the royal hue contrasting finely 
with her gray-silk dress and soft white 
hands. A large white cat, with a blue rib- 
bon around her neck, lay on a fold of her 
mistress’s robe, dozing and purring alter- 
nately. 

Both Mrs. Stembridge and Blanchette 
(the cat) were roused from their half-som- 
nolent meditations by the breezy entrance 
of a handsome, showy, over-dressed girl, 
who, dislodging Blanchette by a sudden 
whisk of her voluminous draperies, flung 
herself on an ottoman, exclaiming, — 

**Ma, what does pa mean by refusing to 
let me marry Basil Townsend? I think he 
is acting just as mean as he can.”’ 

Instead of rebuking her daughter for these 
very unfilial words, Mrs. Stembridge re- 
plied calmly and soothingly, — 

“So do I, dear. But you know what 
your pa is when he once makes up his 
mind, — nothing will move him,” 

** What objection has he to Basil?” 

‘That he is dissipated and’? — 

“Oh, pshaw! He’s no worse than other 
young men.”’ 

‘No, I don’t know that he is. Most men 
would jump at the chance of such a hand- 
some, rich son-in-law. But, there! your pa 
always was as odd as Dick’s hat-band.” 

**Never mind: I mean to marry Basil, or 
die an old maid. That will make two in 
this family.” 

what, Rosy ?”’ 

“Two old maids. There ’s that little 
goose, Isidore: she has set her heart on 
Daymond, and he has eyes for no one but 
our wishy-washy governess, Men have such 
queer tastes!’’ 

_ Your pa would like him to marry her.” 

“I dare say. But my paternal’s plans re- 
garding his daughters’ husbands may not be 
carried out. Wonder if he knows how Ma- 
tilda encourages Sam Green?” 

**Matilda’s low tastes are disgusting! 
But if you really think Lucia will be in Isi- 
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dore’s way, I must look after her. Day- 
mond is a splendid catch, richer even than 
Basil; and if Isidore wants him, she must 
have him, —though seems to me he is very 
stupid.” 

Mr. Stembridge had begun life as a butch- 
er on a very small scale, When Matilda 
(his oldest child) was about thirteen, a 
lucky speculation and an unexpected legacy 
enabled him to resign the cleaver, move 
from Norton to New York, where no one 
knew his origin, and give his daughters 
what he called *‘a good start in life.’ 

The older girls, Matilda, Rosina (named 
Rose Ann originally), and Isidore (an im- 
provement upon her juvenile name, Doro- 
thy), took kindly to riches, and as they were 
also blessed with pretty faces, tolerable fig- 
ures, and a fair amount of education, they 
were soon the centre of a large circle of gay 
acquaintances. One of the brightest stars 
in their firmament was Basil Townsend. 
What little heart this battered, world-worn 
fellow yet possessed soon succumbed to Ro- 
sina’s smiles and charms; but Mr. Stem- 
bridge had a few old-fashioned notions, and, 
preferring an honest mechanic to a disso- 
lute ‘‘ gentleman,” peremptorily refused to 
sanction the marriage. 

The four younger scions of the house 
were still under the governess, - public 
schools were entirely too mixed, too plebe- 
ian, for them, —and will not figure in this 
tale. Their instructress, Lucia Edbrooke, 
was a fine feather in her employer’s cap, 
and, like all the rest of Mrs. Stembridge’s 
feathers, was well paid for. Nothing had 
value in that lady’s eyes which was not ex- 
pensive. So she gave the girl a large salary 
simply because it looked well, and because 
it was “so nice’’ to have as governess for 
her children one whose father had been 
United-States Senator, governor of his na- 
tive State, and for many years minister to 
an European court, 

Whether Lucia appreciated her position 
to the same extent that her patroness did is 


‘an open question, Mrs, Stembridge would 


not wantonly harm even a fly; so for three 


years Lucia was warmly housed, kindly 
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treated, and amply remunerated. The chil- 
dren were rather good, lovable, and intelli- 
gent: so she was not unhappy. 

So far as any words of Fernando Day- 
mond were concerned, Isidore’s jealousy of 
Lucia was certainly groundless; nor could 
she accuse her of having in any way at- 
tempted to attract his attention: indeed, the 
two had never exchanged any but the barest 
civilities, and those at long intervals, during 
the two years he had been visiting at Mr. 
Stembridge’s house. 

Nevertheless, roused by Rosina’s hint, 
Mrs. Stembridge, in her soft, purring way, 
watched Mr. Daymond closely the next two 
or three times he called, — much as sleek 
Blanchette watched a hole that looked sus- 
piciously mousy. Suddenly she made a 
spring. 

“Wait a moment, Miss Edbrooke,’’ she 
said gently one day, as the last stragglers 
were leaving the breakfast-table. ‘‘ I wish to 
speak to you.” 

Leading the way to the library, and clos- 
ing the door, she continued, — 

**] fear that what I am about to say will 
annoy you, my dear Miss Edbrooke; but I 
think it my duty to you and to Isidore.’’ 

“To Isidore?’ repeated Lucia, in sur- 
prise. 

** Yes: of course I must consider her first. 
1—it— well, I may as well come right to 
the point: your evident admiration of Mr. 
Daymond’’ — 

“What! Pray, what do youmean? Have 
I ever said’? — 

“Oh, no! no! Looks speak volumes 
sometimes, however.” 

Here Mrs. Stembridge hesitated: she did 
not want to speak a lie, though she had no 
scruples about acting one. 

**I think if you knew that I hope to have 
him for a son-in-law soon’? — 

** Never!’ exclaimed Lucia hotly. . 

“Indeed! And why not? Are you so 
much in love with him?” 

“Jin love with him? I hate him,” said 
Lucia. 

**On what grounds? I do not think he 
has obtruded many of his attentions upon 
you.” 

**You are correct,’’ replied Lucia scorn- 
fuily; ‘ut before I ever met him here I 
had heard of him.’’ 

What did you hear? Do tell me,—for’ 
Isidore’s sake,” 

“When Isidore is his wife, I will tell you. 


I very much doubt, however, if that mar- 
riage ever is consummated.” 

**Ab! you think you can prevent it. 
What have you to offer him?’ 

“Nothing, madam,’ answered Lucia an- 
grily. Your insinuations are insulting.” 

* Hoity toity! I think you forget who 
you are speaking to, wiss,’’ retorted Mrs, 
Stembridge, also wrathy. *‘I won’t have 
no one talk so to me in my house.”’ 

As you perceive, that lady’s knowledge of 
grammar was but superficial, and failed her 
completely in moments of excitement. 

“I am quite ready to leave your house.” 

And the next morning she did so, to the 
genuine grief of her pupils, and the delight 
of their elder sisters. 

If Mr. Daymond noticed her absence from 
the parlor during the ensuing fortnight, he 
did not allude to it. He may have thought 
she was not there because ler services as 
musician were not needed. 

But, in spite of all that Mrs, Stembridge 
and her daughters could do (and they were 
not idle), he would pot propose to Isidore. 

Rosina, angry at her father’s persistent 
rejection of Basil Townsend, at last con- 
sented to elope with him. ‘This threw the 
family into such confusion that Lucia’s ab- 
sence was not noticed by any of their ac- 
quaintance. At last, after she had been 
gone about six weeks, Mr. Daymond asked 
where she was, 

** Oh, she has left!’ answered Isidore con- 
temptuously. ‘She and mamma had a dis- 
agreement; and she was dreadfully rude.”’ 

** Where is she now?”’ 

But that no one knew; or, rather, no one 
would tell. 

**Edbrooke, did you say?” asked a Mr. 
Palmer, who was present 

He was a stranger in town, and was call- 
ing on Matilda, with his brother’s wife, one 
of her old schoolmates. 

“Yes: Rufus G. Edbrooke’s daughter. 
Did you ever meet her?” replied Mrs. Stem- 
bridge. 

**No: but I was once, quite unconscious- 
ly, the cause of a great deal of trouble toa 
namesake of hers, —a cousin, I presume.” 

“Lucia has no Edbroolze cousins: ber fa- 
ther was an orphan,” answered Matilda, 

**Oh, yes: there was a Lucia’’ — 

“This is Lucia, Her father was for sev- 
eral years minister to ———.”’ 

“That is singular, Tlie cases seem iden- 
tical, — yet the one I have reference to is a 
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Mrs. — Mrs., — well, I forget the name; but 
I know she was married, for I was at her 
wedding.” 

**Married! When? Why does she keep 
it a secret? —for this must be our Lucia,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stembridge. 

‘She was married at her father’s death- 
bed to an old lover with a very uncommon 
name. They quarreled bitterly fifteen min- 
utes after the ceremony, — which might ac- 
count for the secrecy.” 

** But how did you injure her?” 

“The light in the room was very dim, 
and I mistook her for a Miss Brooke’ — 

* Did n't you know her?” 


“No: I was a friend of the officiating. 


clergyman, and was hastily summoned to 
act as witness. They were all strangers to 
me, and, mistaking the name, I supposed 
the bride to be a very fast young woman, 
named Brooke, who had been flirting to a 
terrible extent with one of my cousins, and 
who was also named Lucia. Scarcely was 
the solemn ceremony over when the clergy- 
man and I took our leave; and I, not know- 
ing that the newly made busband was just 
behind us, very unwisely repeated a bit of 
scandal concerning this young lady, as I 
supposed, I spoke of her simply as Lucia, 
you must understand. The husband came 
forward, a:d telling me that he bad heard 
my tale, insisted upon knowing if it was 
true, and extorted from me all I knew about 
her. Even then the error in surname was 
not noticed by either of us, and I never 
knew until my return from China last 
month what an awful blunder I had com- 
mitted. It seems that Miss Edbrooke was 
too hurt and too proud to attempt to clear 
herself from the unfounded charges.” 

Mr. Daymond, with a face as livid as 
death, startled every one by saying, — 

“Would you remember :he bridegroom’s 
name, if you heard it?” 

“Think I should, —am sure I should.” 

**Was it Fernando Idelfonso Daymond?’’ 

“That ’s it. Name enough to kill a fel- 
low. Do you know him?” 

am he.” 

A chorus of “oh’s,’’ and “ah’s,” and 
“what’s”’ rang through the room. 

““Mr. Daymond, I do not know how to 
apologize to you,” said Palmer earnestly. 
“If my life can atone for my siandering 
Miss — your wife, I mean, it is at your ser- 
vice,” 

‘*Nonsense, man. Duelling is barbarous, 
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unchristian, and, I am glad to say, obsolete, 
except, perhaps, among boys and fools. If, 
however, you could convince Lucia why I 
so wantonly insulted her that sad even- 
ing’? — 

My dear fellow,” interrupted Palmer, 
will not rest until I have done so, - Where 
is she?” 

Again no one knew. 

‘*No matter, —the detective service will 
aid us,” began Mr. Palmer, 

But Mrs, Stembridge (who had an igno- 
rant woman’s terror of policemen and de- 
tectives) interrupted him, 

**No, no: don’t call in the police. She is 
in Leighton, staying with Mrs. Gray, the 
Baptist minister's wife.” 

**Pray, Mr. Daymond, what excuse have 
you to offer for your conduct to my sister?’” 
asked Matilda, determined to carry her 
point in spite of the trifling obstacle of a 
wife. 

‘“*My conduct? Which sister? What do 
you mean?” exclaimed Daymond, 

**You came to us like a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing; passed yourself off for a bachelor, 
and made love to Isidore.” 

“Yes: pretty conduct for a married 
man,’’ chimed in their mother, 

“Absurd! My visits were solely on my 
wife’s account. Miss Isidore, you, at least, 
can absolve me from the charge of making 
love to you,”’ 

thought you came to see Isi- 
dore stammered, 

“Did I, by word or deed, ever give you 
reason to think so? I insist upon know- 
ing.” 

‘*No,’? whimpered she, bursting into 
tears. 

‘Lucia thought so,’’ exclaimed Matilda. 

“Then you told her so, and that is why 
she left.’’ 

No one, in the face of facts, dared to deny 
it: all looked guilty. Daymond left the 
house, followed by Palmer, without more 
words. 

The next day the two men called on Lu- 
cia, and, with much confusion and over- 
whelming contrition, Mr. Palmer explained 
his unfortunate blunder. 

‘Your explanation is very clear, and I 
freely forgive you,’’ Lucia answered; “as 
freely as if it were not too late to avail me 
any.” 

“Too late! What do you mean, Lucia?” 
asked her husband, 
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**That I shall offer no opposition, if you 
desire a divorce,” 

‘Good Heaven! I don’t want a divorce.” 

*“* How can you marry Isidore?”’ 

**Confound Isidore! I never had any 
idea of such athing. I love you as dearly 
now, Lucia, as I did when we were first en- 
gaged, five years ago. But I suppose I can- 
not hope thut you will ever forgive me for 
my insults, my cruel words, that sad night 
when we were married.”’ 

Mr. Palmer had had the sense to leave 
the room before this, and the two were 
alone. 

If Lucia had had one grain of ‘‘ proper 
spirit,” if she had preferred her own dignity 
to her love, I should not have to record the 
lamentable fact that, instead of spurning 
his apologies, and steeling her heart against 
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his sighs and wistful looks, she was weak 
enough to throw her arms around his neck, 
and exclaim, as he pressed kiss after kiss on 
brow, eyes, cheeks and lips, — 

**O Fernando! I thought you had ceased 
to love me long ago; and I was so unhappy. 
You were so cold, so negligent, when we 
met at Mrs, Stembridge’s,”’ 

“And you were so haughty, so very un- 
bending, that I was quite sure you hated 
me.”’ 

**Perhaps I ought to; but —I don’t.”’ 

Mrs. Stembridge is very fond of talking of 
her ‘“‘dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Daymond, 
now in Paris; but she never tells how she 
and they parted. She hopes that time may 
soften their feelings, and that when they 
return they will admit her to their friend- 
ship. Nous verrons. 


PLAIN PETER STUBBS. 


BY CONSTANCE STERLING. 


“But, mother, his name is enough to set 
any girl against him. Fancy my being 
Mrs. Peter Stubbs!’’ 

And I laughed aloud as I pronounced the 
name I thought so hideous, 

“Can he help his name?” queried moth- 
er. ‘It isa Bible name, as well as yours, 
Esther.”’ 

Stubbs a Bible name!’ I exclaimed. 
“ Well, I confess that is news to me. I ’)] 
get the Bible, and look it up at once.” 

**You know very well that I mean the 
name of Peter, not Stubbs,’’ said mother, 
growing just a little angry. 

**I might possibly put up with the Peter, 
but the Stubbs is just a little too much. 
What were his parents thinking of when 
they named him? “hey should have given 
him a handsome Christian-name to com- 
pensate for his being obliged to be a Stubbs 
all his life long. But plain Peter Stubbs! 
Ugh!’ 

“If you thought more of the farm that 
he owns, his horses and cattle, barns and 

_stables, and less of his name, you would 
show more sense, Esther,’ said my sister 
Matilda. ‘I think, myself, that it would 
sound better if his name was Herbert or 
Reginald; but since it is not, and your 
chances for entering the blessed state of 


matrimony in Hooksville will be few and 
far between in the future, as they have 
been in the past, and considering our poor 
circumstances, I think the sooner you con- 
sent to be Mrs. Peter Stubbs, the better it 
will be.”’ 

** Sensible advice, as usual, Matilda,’’ said 
mother approvingly. ‘* There is no non- 
sense about you. I only wish Esther had 
half your sense, or that Peter had offered 
himself to you instead of to her.”’ 

** You may both talk until doomsday,” I 
said rather hotly; ‘‘ but you will never get 
me to even think of marrying plain Peter 
Stubbs.”’ 

This ended the argument for the time 
being; but neither mother nor Matilda left 
a stone unturned to convince me how fool- 
ish I was to reject the hand and heart of 
plain Peter Stubbs, 

The mai himself was not my ideal, by 
any means; but still I liked Peter very 
much. He had been my knight ever since 
I wore bib-aprons and sbort skirts; and 
though I had, figuratively speaking, tramp- 
led him under my feet on all occasions, 
laughed at his awkwardness, and ridiculed 
his name, I still liked Peter very much in- 
deed. But liking is not loving, as I found 
out when one June morning, when I was 
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eighteen, and Peter twenty-three, he pro- 
posed to marry me, and make me mistress 
of the large, handsome farm he owned just 
four miles from Hooksville. I rejected him 
flatly; though I confess my heart did ache 
just a little when I saw his eyes grow sad, 


and a grayish shade settle on his pleasant 
face. 


But he kept on coming to our house to 
see me; and now it was July, and I had just 
received a letter from him, in which he ask- 
ed me, for the second time, to become his 
wife. I showed it to Matilda, and that led 
to the argument with which I began my 
story. 

When I went to bed that night, I lay 
awake, and thought it all over. I imagined 
how Susan Lake and Annie Parker would 
laugh at me, and recall all I had ever said 
about Peter Stubbs to my mind, and how 
they would ridicule anew his name, if I ac- 
cepted him; and how horrible it would be 
to me to hear myself called ‘‘ Mrs, Peter 
Stubbs” wherever I went. Then I had al- 
ways in my air-castles seen myself the wife 
of some rich, dark-eyed youth, whose voice 
should fall like music on my ear, whose 
hands should be long. slender, and marvel- 
ously white (Peter’s were fat and sunburn- 
ed), aud who should be named Reginald de 
Vere, or Harold Fitz Laurence, or some- 
thing else just as high-sounding and aristo- 
cratic. And how could I come down to be- 
ing Mrs. Peter Stubbs? No: I would n’t 
marry Peter, no matter what arguments 
mother and Matilda might use to convince 
me it was best, 

It was quite true, what Matilda had said 
about my chances of matrimony in Hooks- 
ville. There were only about twenty eligi- 
ble young men in the whole place; and 
these Susan Lake, Annie Parker, and I 
used to laugh at, mimicking John Carter’s 
squint, and David Hopper’s leer, and mak- 
ing fun of all indiscriminately. I felt quite 
sure that I should never marry any one in 
Hooksville, or meet my ideal within its bor- 
ders. Peter Stubbs was really the finest 
young man we knew; and, beside being 
well off. was kind-hearted, and possessed of 
a better education than most young farmers 
receive. If I rejected Peter, I rejected my 
last chance in Hookville; but reject him I 
did, and the poor fellow came to the house 
no more, 

Mother and Matilda had little patience 
with me after my second refusal, and, if we 
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were ever “‘scrimped’’ in anything, took 
care to tell me that if I had married Peter I 
could have had every wish gratified; and so 
often did I hear his name that I hated it 
more than ever, and, when I saw the owner 
in church, turned my head away, and smiled 
when I bowed to John Carter, or gave the 
rose in my belt to David Hopper, in spite of 
knowing how reproachful Peter's blue eyes 
grew, for he knew as well as I did that I 


cared not a jot for either of those sandy- 
haired, freckle-faced young men. 

I was very glad when in September came 
a letter from my old grandmother in Cates- 
ville, asking me to come there and stay 
with her all winter. She said she was get- 
ting more feeble every day, and needed 
some one to care fer her, as her niece, Har- 
riet Blessinghold, was to be married in a 
few days, and move away. Harriet was 
fully forty years of age,-I knew; and, as I 
read that she was about to be married, the 
foolish thought came up in my heart, that 
if she, at that advanced age, could find a 
suitable husband in Catesville, what might 
not I at eighteen do? 

So I went to Catesville with a very con- 
tented spirit, and grandmother gave me 
Harriet’s old room. I was very glad to be 
away from home, and from the constant it- 
eration of the name of Peter Stubbs. I sin- 
cerely hoped that in Catesville I might find 
my ideal, and then in triumph exhibit him 
to mother and Matilda, and forever extin- 
guish all the hopes and aspirations of poor 
Peter Stubbs. 

Mother wrote to me very seldom ; Matilda, 
once every three weeks. Matilda’s second 
letter after my arrival in Catesville con- 
tained the following item of news about 
Peter Stubbs: — 


‘His mother died five days ago, and I 
am sure I don’t know what Peter is going 
to do now. He is all alone in that big, 
handsome house, with only the two serv- 
ants. Annie Parker said, at the funeral, 
that he would have to get married now, 
whether he wanted to or not; and I know 
that either she or Susan Lake would just 
jump at the chance of being Mrs, Peter 
Stubbs, in spite of the way they have made 
fun of his name. But I do hope Peter will 
have more sense than to marry one of those 
foolish, empty-headed girls.” 


When I laid the letter down, I remained 
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plunged in a revery for at least fifteen min- 
utes. I was thinking of Peter Stubbs. How 
he had loved his poor old mother! I could 
imagine him sitting at his lonely meals, and 


having no one at all to welcome his coming, , 


or speed his going. I verily believe, that if 
Peter had walked in at that moment, and 
asked me to marry him, I should have said 
“Yes,” so sorry did I feel for him in his 
loneliness and sadness, 

But he did n’t walk in; and the next day 
something happened which drove all thought 
of him out of my foolish brain. 

I was walking down High Street late in 
the evening, bound on an errand for grand- 
mother. I carried my purse in one hand, 
and in the other my umbrella, for it looked 
like rain. 

Miss,” said a voice right behind me, 
startling me terribly, ‘“‘ you have lost your 
handkerchief.”’ 

“TI turned quickly, to see a young man 
holding out a dainty hemstitched handker- 
chief to me, bowing profoundly as he did 
so. 

* It is not mine,’’? was my stammered re- 
ply. 

How could my voice be fluent when look- 
ing into my own eyes were the eyes of my 
cherished ideal, and in my ears sounded the 
musical voice I had fancied yet never before 
heard? 

**Are you quite sure it is not yours?’ 
questioned the soft, mellow voice very po- 
litely. 

“Yes, sir, quite sure,” I managed to 
say. 

He made me another low bow, and then 
walked away, as if reluctant to leave my 
presence. 

How ‘“‘my heart went pit-a-pat’’ as I 
hurried on down the street to the store for 
which I was bound! My mind was so taken 
up with the image of the Adonis who had 
just spoken to me, that I could with diffi- 
culty remember what articles grandmother 
wanted. 

When I left the store, laden with parcels, 
I found, to my dismay, that it was raining 
quite fast. 1 was hesitating what to do, for 
my hands were too full to permit of my 
raising my umbrella. 

“Will you permit me to hold my um- 
brella over you? I see you are quite inca- 
pacitated for holding your own,” said the 
musical voice of my ideal; and there he 
was by my side, holding his large, silk um- 


brella over me, and walking by me until we 
reached my grandmother's house. which 
was only a short distance from the store. 

I spoke but little during our walk, for I 
felt confused and shy, but my companion 
made up for my silence, for before we parted 
I had learned that he was the son of a 
wealthy banker in a distant city, and was 
only in Catesville on business for a short 
time, 

*“*T am so lonely here,” he said, as he 
held my hand at parting, ‘I know abso- 
lutely no one, Will you, can you allow me 
to call on you just once? I should so enjoy 
it. I know we are congenial spirits, You 
have only an old grandmother, you say, and 
Iam sure there will be no objections made, 
Let us dispense with the empty form called 
an introduction.” 

I blushingly gave him permission to call, 
feeling very guilty as I did so, and he put 
in my hand his card, on which I read the 
name of Florentine De Veign.”’ 

**T am partly French,’’ he said, as he saw 
me read his name. 

“Oh, knew that,” I replied. ‘ Your 
black hair and eyes and—and’’ —I[ stam- 
mered, ran in the house and shut the door 
after me, 

I did not tell my grandmother of my ad- 
venture of course. I knew she would not 
approve of my giving permission to a total 
stranger to call. I was in a fever of impa- 
tience all the next day, and at night dressed 
myself in my best alpaca, and sat in the 
parlor with my crochet. At eight o'clock 
the bell rang, and he came. Grandmother 
had gone to bed, and knew nothing of it, 
and the housemaid simply said as she opened 
the parlor door that a gentleman wanted to 
see me. The girl thought of course that it 
was some gentleman whose acquaintance [| 
had made at the house of some friend. 

We spent a delightful evening. At least 
it was delightful to me. -And the next 
evening he came again. I then told grand 
mother that I had met Mr. De Veign when 
I was ‘‘out,’’ and she asked no more ques 
tions, For she understood that I meant 
when J had been invited out to some neigh- 
bor’s. She thought little of his coming to 
see me so often, being more taken’ up with 
her rheumatism and weak eyes than with 
my lovers or visitors. She kept her room 
almost all the time, and was unaware how 
frequently my dark-eyed ideal called on 
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When I had known him three weeks he 
offered himself to me. He pleaded as an 
excuse for this haste that he must return to 
his home, having been repeatedly summoned 
thence by his father. I was so infatuated 
with him that I said at once that I would 
marry him. 

I told grandmother of our engagement; 
and Florentine had an interview with the 
old jady, promising to bring her letters 
which would show her who and what he 
was, and what an excellent match it would 
be for me. 

I was very proud to be able to write to 
mother and Matilda about my engagement. 
I had been hardly ten weeks in Catesville 
and was already engaged to the handsome 
son of a wealthy banker, ‘‘Is n’t it better 
to be the wife of Florentine De Veign, than 
of your plain Peter Stubbs?” I asked, and 
Matilda wrote back that she was very glad 
I was so well satisfied, and that Annie 
Parker had just married David Hopper, and 
Susan Lake was engaged to John Carter. 

‘They will envy me,” I thought, “* when 
they see my handsome, raven-haired Flor- 
entine. How can they marry those freckle- 
faced young men? To think Lever thought 
or debated marrying Peter Stubbs.” 

A couple of days later, Florentine and I 
were in the parlor. He was telling me that 
he must return the next evening, to his 
father, but that as soon as he had arranged 
for our marriage, he would come back to 
Catesville and take me home to my mother 
and sister and make their acquaintance, 
While he talked, he was pulling at my 
wateb-chain, All at once a link broke in 
it. 

He immediately unfastened both watch 
and chain, 

“T will take this and get it mended for 
you,” he said, ‘‘I am so sorry I broke it. 
And, Esther, will you let me have your in- 
itials engraved on the watch? Let me 
have ‘E. De VY.’ put on, dear?” and he 
smiled, 

I was too infatuated with the man to pro- 
test against it, and he rose to go in afew 
minutes, 

“*Esther,” he said, as he kissed me good- 
night, “I dislike to ask a favor of you, 
Love, but could you let me have fifty dol- 
lars? I expected a check frem father today, 
put it did not come, If it comes tomorrow 
I can pay you back before I leave for home, 
and if not, I will send it to you in my first 
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letter. I actually need the money or I 
should not ask for it, and such matters are 
nothing between such congenial souls as 
we are, Love.” 

**Don’t mention it, Florentine,’’ I begged. 
“*T can lend it to you, and you can pay me 
back at any time.’’ 

I ran up-stairs to my room to get the 
money. I had just sixty dollars, the savings 
of the ten weeks I had been with grand- 
mother. She was very generous to me, and 
Ihad no occasion to spend my money, so 
was saving it for my wedding trousseau, 
How glad I was that I could oblige ny be- 
loved Florentine in anything! 

He kissed me ardently as I gave him the 
money, and thus, promising to be up early 
the next day to see me, he left the Pouse, 

But though I waited impatiently all the 
next day, my ideal lover did not make his 
appearance. Nor did he come the next day 
or the day after. Then I became uneasy, 
and sent the servant to inquire for him at 
the boarding-house where he had been stay- 
ing. She returned with the information 
that Mr. De Veign had left there owing a 
heavy board bill, and had taken all his be- 
longings with him, 

Well, it was the last I heard from my 
ideal. I never saw him again, nor did I 
ever see either my watch or money again, 
Three weeks later a gentleman in Cates- 
ville told me that he had been discovered to 
be a regular “ black leg’’ and swindler, and 
went from town to town making love to 
young girls and possessing himself of 
watches and trinkets on the plea of getting 
their initials ehgraved on them, 

For six weeks longer I staid with grand- 
mother, hiding my mortification as well as 
I might, and then I made up my mind to 
return home. 1 did not write to either 
mother or Matilda that I was coming, but 
set off one February day for Hooksville. 
As I rode along in the cars my mind was 
full of my troubles, and I could not help 
contrasting plain Peter Stubbs with the 
elegant Florentine, much to the latter’s dis- 
advantage. I felt weary and heart-sick, 
and wondered if people in Hooksville would 
stare at me, and how Peter Stubbs would 
treat me. Did he really care for me? 


Would he love me now? I thought of Pe- 
ter until I persuaded myself that I really 
loved him dearly, and, after all, his name 
was n’t so very bad. There were many 
worse names than that of Peter Stubbs. 
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We stopped at a station just as I thought 
this, aud I heard a girl’s voice in a house 
near by, singing, — 


“* Young men’s vows are soon forgotten, 
So, pretty maid, don’t be too bold, 
Ripest apples soonest rotten, 
Hottest love the soonest cold.” 


A chill came over me as the train moved 
on. Had Peter’s love for me grown cold? 
Had his vows of everlasting love been for- 
gotten? Matilda had never mentioned his 
name in her letters since she had written of 
the death of his mother. 

The first familiar face I saw in Hooks- 
ville wag that of Peter Stubbs. He was 
standing on the platform at the railway 
station. He seemed ever so glad to see 
me, and said he had his buggy and horses 
near by, and would drive me to my mother’s 
house, 

As the distance to our humble cottage 
was over a mile, I was only too glad to ac- 
cept his kind offer, and we were soon driv- 
ing along the hard, frozen road. I did not 
object at all to being tucked up in buffalo 
robes by the side of my quondam lover, and 
a thrill passed through my heart as I re- 
flected that I bad refused the privilege of 
riding behind this handsome span forever. 
Perhaps I could undo the mischief, and 
Peter was certainly very attentive now, and 
I felt sure he had not ceased to care for me. 
Mother and Matilda would not taunt me 
with my engagement to a swindler if I could 
introduce Peter to them as imy future hus- 
band. 

**You have not forgotten the nice rides 
we used to take last summer, Peter?” I said 
rather nervously. 


“No, Esther. We used to have some 


pleasant times,”’ he replied. 

**You always were a dear friend, and a 
good one, Peter,’”’ I ventured. 

“Yet not dear enough for a husband, Es- 
ther? Well, well, all that is in the past, 
Esther. I don’t mind it now. 
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“Times a’n’t now as they used to was been, 
Folks don’t do now as they used to did then,’ ” 


he quoted presently, turning his laughing 
blue eyes on me. 

I remained silent. Had he then forgot- 
ten? The song I had heard that girl sing 
at the station came into my mind. Yes, 
young men’s vows were indeed soon forgot- 
ten. 

“Of course Matilda has told you the 
whole story,” he said, after a short silence. 

“What story?” I asked. 

*“Do you not know that Matilda and [ 
are to be married next week?’’ he asked in 
surprise. ‘‘ Why, I thought to be sure she 
had told you all about it. It is so, anyhow. 
I think she will make me a good wife. Af- 
ter you went away I began to call on her 
occasionally, and, with you away, had a 
good opportunity to study her character, 
and from respecting and esteeming her I 
soon grew to love her dearly. I was in 
doubt whether she would have me, since 1 
had once offered myself to you, her own 
sister, but she said she did n’t care for that 
atall. 1’ve had three of the rooms at the 
farm re-furnished expressly for her, and I 
know I shall be so comfortable and happy 
when I am married at last,’’ 

I was Matilda's only bridesmaid, and very 
pretty she looked all in white, with orange- 
blossoms on her head, and a bunch at her 
neck. Peter looked proud and happy, and 
almost handsome, and I could n’t help a 
sigh escaping my lips as I thought of how I 
had thrown aside as worthless his generous, 
noble heart. 

Years have gone by since then, and no 
other lover has come to woo, It was as 
Matilda said: ‘‘There were few matrimo- 
nial chances in Hooksville.”” Mother and I 
live alone in our little cottage, but pay fre- 
quent visits to the Farm, always returning 
home laden with fruit and other farm pro- 
ducts, and of al] the men I know the one [ 
respect and esteem most highly is my sis- 
ter Matilda’s husband, plain Peter Stubbs. 
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MY SKETCHING. 


BY MISS E. E. KELLY. 


We went to the mountains, and of course 
I wook my sketching materials with me, 
What young lady would go to the moun- 
tains without her portfolio and pencils? 

Papa had engaged accommodations for 
mamma aud me at a hotel in the most 
charming of valleys right in the midst of 
the Catskills. 

There were few visitors there when we 
arrived, This suited us very well; for we 
came for the quiet enjoyment of mountain 
solitude, rather than for the dress and gay- 
ety of hotel life. 

Mamma was an invalid, and I had not 
been very strong lately; so papa brought us 
here, saying that a month of the Catskills 
would quite ‘set us both up again.” 

We reached the hotel early in the after- 
noon. Our host had not expected us until 
later, or he would have waited dinner for 
us. 

However, he sent a nice little lunch up to 
rvom. 

Having eaten it, and unpacked our trunk, 
we lay down for a short rest, 

About five o'clock, when the shadows 
were beginning to lengthen, and the vale 
presented its most lovely aspect, we arose, 
and took a walk. 

We followed a path which lay along the 
edge of a rocky cliff, quite precipitous in 
character. As we preceeded, the sound of 
water dashing and foaming reached our 
ears, and grew louder at each step. 

Below, deep in the ravine, flowed a smail 
river; but the sound came not from that 
source, 

‘It must de a cascade,” said mamma, 
‘** Perhaps that is where this path leads to.” 

“It can’t be far,—let us go on till we 
come to it,’ said I, 

We walked some distance farther. The 
path turned inward from tbe cliff, and we 
lost sight of the ravine, a huge mass of rock 
and earth interposing itself. 

Presently, however, this was passed, and 
we emerged once more, — this time upon a 
piatform of rock, where it ended. 

Here we found the cascade which had 
charmed our ears with its wild music, 


The water leaped from an elevation of 
perhaps a hundred feet into a rocky basin a 
little below the level of the path, forming a 
turbid pool there, whose overflow escaped 
down the side of the ravine into the stream 
already mentioned. 

It was a lovely spot, and others besides 
ourselves had evidently thought so; for 
upon the broad ledge where we stood was 
erected a rustic cottage for the convenience 
of visitors who might wish to spend a part 
of their time there. 

A rail, too, was placed at the edge of the 
precipice, that we might stand there and 
look down without danger. 

Of course we valued our lives too highly 
to lean very heavily upon this rail, though 
it seemed to be quite firmly secured to its 
place, 

“To think,” I exclaimed enthusiastically, 
“that such a beautiful scene should termi- 
nate our first walk.”’ 

“Yes,’’ responded mamma, “Father 
knew whereof he spoke when he promised 
us a treat in the way of scenery.”’ 

“*T shall come here and sketch tomor- 
row,’ I said. 

And I kept my word. 

The next morning saw mamma and my- 
self comfortably seated on a bench there, 
mamma holding part of my utensils for me 
while I drew. 

I sketched on for more than an hour, 
last mamma grew weary. 

“IT think I’ll go back to the hotel, and 
lie down a while,”’ she said, rising, and lay- 
ing her japful upon the bench beside me, 

**When you finish your picture, you will 
come too. Don’t stay long, or I shall wor- 
ry. Besides, it is near dinner-time,” 

I offered to put up my work, and accom- 
pany her; but she would not hear of it, so I 
went on, saying to myself, — 

just put a few finishing touches to 
this sketch, and then follow and overtake 
her before she reaches the hote}.’’ 

But “finishing touches”’ always take an 
unaccountable length of time, and I sup- 
pose I had worked on some fifteen minutes 
when my adventure commenced, 


At 
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It began with a sense of companionship 
which grew upon me, and could not be 
shaken off. 

I have had this feeling when only an un- 
seen bird was near,—passing away when 
the little creature came within my range of 
vision. 

However, I knew there was no bird that 
could cause the growing uneasiness now op- 
pressing me. 

I looked about on all sides, but could see 
no one, not even a rabbit or a squirrel. No 
living creature was in sight 

“Pshaw!”’ I exclaimed, angry at my own 
silly fears, “It’s all fuolishness: or per- 
haps it’s mamma returning.” 

Neveriheless, I began to pack up my 
drawing implements, 

As I did so, there was a rustling sound 
among the bushes beyond the cascade, 
Presently the branches parted, and a young 
man stepped forth upon the edge of the 
chasm. 

He was evidently out hunting, for he car- 
ried a gun and ammunition flask. 

But what immediately caught my atten- 
tion was the look of horror upon his face, 
and the desperate haste with which he freed 
himself from the entangled bush, and, rais- 
ing his gun, pointed it to the tree above my 
head. 

I looked up hurriediy to behold a large, 
cat-like animal upon one of the branches, 
crouched in a menacing attitude, its tail 
slowly waving, its fur rising, its hungry, 
savage eyes gleaming, as it prepared to 
spring upon me! 

It seemed as if my muscles would never 
act, though hardly a second of time could 
have elapsed before I had darted under the 
sheltering roof of the rustic cottage. 

At the same instant my deliverer’s gun 
sounded, and its reverberations rang up and 
down the ravine until the force of the ex- 
plosior had literally exhausted itself, and I 
could hear no further sound, 

Almost simultaneously with the report 
my enemy’s body came crashing to the 
ground within a few feet of the spot where 
a few minutes before I had been sketching 
80 tranguilly. 

Was he dead? or would he still spring 
upon me, helpless as I was? 

My heart stood still with terror until I 
saw that he was quite limp and lifeless. 
The ball must have been well aimed to do 
its work so instantaneously. 
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I looked across the chasm. Thero stood 
my preserver, sharply eying the dead mon- 
ster, his gun leveled ready to discharge a 
second barrel if the animal showed any signs 
of lingering life. 

At last he appeared satisfied of its power- 
lessness to do further harm, and transferred 
his gaze to me, 

What handsome dark eyes! 
ed me through and through. 

He touched his cap respectfully, laid his 
gun upon the rock, shot another distrustful 
glance at his victim, and prepared to climb 
down the gorge, apparently with a view of 
crossing to my side. 

I stepped to the rail, and looked down to 
watch his progress, 

My portfolio, which I had filled and fas- 
tened, preparatory to leaving the place, had 
been thrown from my lap with the violence 
of my start, when I perceived the foe in the 
tree-top, into the ravine, where it now lay 
about six feet below the surface, — having 
lodged in a bush which interrupted its de- 
scent, 

Was it for this that my gallant preserver 
was now risking his life? 

I called faintly, — 

*Do not go down for the book,” 

“IT must be sure that the panther is 
dead,”’ he replied. 

It was a panther, then! I looked back 
with a shudder at the beautiful brute lying 
there, formidable looking and graceful, even 
in death. 

Slayer and slain both were beautiful. 

The sportsman’s speech was purely Amer- 
ican, though such eyes, and such a voice, I 
had never before known one of my country- 
men to possess. 

He reached the miniature lake formed by 
the falling water, and, partly wading, partly 
climbing, crossed it to the hither side. 

He had to descend a little further in order 
to obtain the portfolio, He grasped it, but 
with this additional cumber he could not 
climb up the side of the gorge. 

‘*Have you anything that I could tie to 
it?’ he inquired, raising those wonderful 
eyes to mine once more, 

I thought of my nubia. It was a long 
one,—it might reach. I took it off, and 
carefully lowered it. But I dared not go 
near the edge, for there was no rail in that 
spot; so it would not reach him unless I let 
go. I knew his object well enough to be 
aware that this would not do. 
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“Wait one moment, please,” I cried, and 
quickly tore from my head the long ribbon 
which kept back my hair; for I had curled 
it that morning, school-girl fashion. 

This | tied firmly to the end of the nubia, 
lengthening it sufficiently for our purpose, 

The portfolio was attached to the other 
end, and I drew it up without difficulty. 

‘Please do not untie it,”’ he said, ** until 
I reach you.” 

Why he made that request I was at a loss 
to imagine, though I felt bound to re- 
spect it, 

‘*Perhaps he wants to show his gallantry 
by untying it himself,’ 1 thought. ‘Or 
perhaps there is some secret about the 
knots,”’ 

I have since solved the problem: he only 
wanted to see how | looked without nubia, 
hat, or hair-ribbon. 

In the excitement of the moment I never 
once thought of my appearance, or | should 
at least have repl.ced my hat, 

In a few seconds he had reached the top. 

Again those eyes met mine, and seemed 
filled with a quiet approbation. But he was 
a gentleman, and a glance was sufficient. 

He stooped and undid the knots with 
nimble fingers, and gave me the various ar- 
ticles which they united with a captivating, 
cavalier-like air, 

There was something delightfully foreign 
about him, Was it French? No. Was it 
Stalian? No. Perhaps it was only a pecu- 
liar polish gained by traveling abroad. 

I was positive he was an American, and a 
thorough American at that, 

* Now we will attend to our fallen foe,” 
he said, as he approached the dead animal. 

**Did you say it was a panther?” I asked 
timidly. 

‘Yes, it is a panther,” he replied; ‘and 
I never saw one in these woods before, — 
though I have hunted here many times,”’ 

**I suppose it saved itself to frighten 
me,” said I, ‘Such things always do.” 

“Did you ever have an adventure like 
this before?” 

**No, not quite so bad,” I replied, with a 
shudder, 

There was a merry twinkle in the eyes in 
response to this, and of course I made mat- 
ters worse by trying to explain, 

don’t mean,’ 1 began, and then stop- 
ped short, while bcould feel the color rising 
to the roots of my hair. 

But those orbs knew enough now to be 
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intent upon the panther; and I was very 
glad they were turned away. 

understand you,”’ said tlieir owner, 
**You mean you were never in such peril 
before.”” 

* Yes,” 1 answered feebly, and proceeded 
to tie up my hair, and put on my hat and 
nubia, 

‘“*Is it quite dead?” I asked, when ready 
to go, 

‘*Yes, beyond a doubt. But, for fear he 
may have a brother near, may I ask the 
pleacure of seeing you safely back to your 
hotel?” 

** But you are unarmed,” 

‘*Not quite: I have a pistol and knife.” 

‘*Some one might carry your gun off.” 

Never fear.”’ 

** Tow will you return to it?’ 

‘*'The way I came.’ 

‘*It is very dangerous. I prefer to watch 
you safely across. 1 would not have you 
lose your own life through saving mine.” 

‘There is a road around. I will take 
that, if you wish.”’ 

**T most certainly do.” 

can only take it at your hotel.” 

“Then we will be companions for that 
distance. Will you not dry your feet, how- 
ever, and take dinner with us before you 
return?” 

*T shall be happy to accept your invita- 
tion; but — how about the gun?” 

1 could not help smiling at this bit of re- 
taliation. 

“You had better lose your gun than catch 
cold.” 

We walked down the lonely path in si- 
lence for some distance, both, like the Irish- 
man’s owl, keeping up a very hard think- 
ing, though neither spoke. 

At last I tried to thank him, and, as 
migist have been expected, failed misera- 
bly. 

**] want to tell you how grateful I am; 
but I don’t know how,” I ended, in desper- 
ation. 

am afraid,’ said he calmly, that 
when you think the matter over you will 
find you have greatly overrated my services, 
However, if we become better acquainted, 
and you stil) feel thankful, I believe a way 
of expressing your thanks will be some day 
given you.” 

**Do you think so?” I said a little coldly, 
I hardly knew why. 

He seemed the least bit surprised and 
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hurt at my change of manner, but said 
nothing. 

The silence became oppressive again, and 
I broke it with the remark, — 

“Strange you should happen upon the 
scene when you did. And I knew nothing 
of my danger until I saw you take aim.” 

** Yes: it was a curious accident. A mo- 
ment more, and it would have been too 
late.” 

It was his turn to shudder now. 

“I was out hunting,” he went on pres- 
ently. ‘‘I expected to meet some friends at 
my hotel; but they will not arrive until to- 
morrow, so I came out alone today to try 
the sport before they came. When we are 
together we stay out three or four days, or 
even a week, atatime. I am stopping ata 
house some four or five miles from yours, I 
should judge. My name is Hammond. 
Will you accept my card?” 

“Certainly: thank you. Do you wish 
mine in return?” 

*“*I do,”’ he replied quietly; “‘ but I would 
not express the wish, lest you might feel 
bound to grant it against your own.” 

I gave him the card, and took the one he 
offered me. ‘‘Perry J. Hammond” was 
the name printed upon it in neat type. 

I then told him how I came to be where 
the panther found me, and what a short 
time I had been alone. 

I half feared he would ask to see some of 
my sketches; but, though he eyed the port- 
folio, which he carried himself, he spared 
me the humiliation of showing the pictures 
inside. 

“Good!’’ thought I, as soon as I was sure 
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he did not intend to ask. ‘He will think 
they are magnificent, because he has not 
seen them.,”’ 

We soon reached the hotel, and, while 
Mr. Hammond sought an interview with 
the landlord, I ran up-stairs to mamma. 

** Mother,” said I hurriedly, for the sec- 
ond bell had rung, “‘ there is a gentleman 
here to dinner whom I met in the woods, 
He was out hunting, and wet his feet. You 
must be very good to him, for he saved my 
life. His name is Mr. Hammond.” 

“Saved your life! And from what? You 
did n’‘t fall over the cliff, did you?”’ 

“No, no: Lam too careful for that. 
tell you all about it after dinner.”’ 

I was ready, by this time, to go down: so 
mother and 1 descended arm-in-arm, 

After the meal, Mr. Hammond was for- 
mally introduced to us by the landlord, who 
knew him, both by reputation, and by year- 
ly meetings. 

Ge had taken a solitary dinner, not caring 
to present himself at table in his hunting- 
suit. 


I'll 


My name is now Mrs. Hammond. 

The panther-skin has been preserved, and 
the precious gun, now rusty, is where I can 
take a peep at it whenever [ like. 

Percy has seen my sketches, and taught 
me to make better ones, though he pretend- 
ed to admire even them. 

It was only last evening that he told me 
why he wanted the knots left tied; and it 
brought the whole so clearly back to me 
that, thinking the adventure part might in- 
terest you, I have written it out. 


CROCUSES. 


The crocuses are very interesting flow- 
ers, delicate and tasteful in form, and va- 
ried aud gay iu color. They begin to throw 
up their leaves before the frost is fairly gone, 
andin sheljered situations in this latitude 
will flower in March, thoughearly in April 
is their season of greatest beauty. For sev- 
eral weeks, and until the flowering of the 
hyacinth, through the most chavgeable and 
unpleasant of the spring weather, the gar- 
den depends upon the crocus almost alone 
for its brightness. 


Crocuses must be planted in the autumn, 
Set the bulbs about three inches apart, anc 
cover with not less than two inches of 
earth. Before winter sets in, cover the bed 
with a little straw, coarse manure, or other 
litter, to prevent the bulbs being thrown 
out by the trost. The crocus will flower 
well in the house in winter (half a dozen or 
more in a little pot), orin baskets of moss, 
or in any other way that good taste may 
suggest. The bulbs may be set so close as 
almost to touch each other. 


A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. 


BY C. E. STONE. 


Young, handsome, witty, and an heiress: 
what wonder that Ethel Edgeworth had a 
score of suitors? The only wonder is that 
her pretty head was not turned by the ad- 
miration and flattery of her numerous ad- 
mirers, 

But she was possessed of abundant good 
sense, and, though for a year fortune-hunt- 
ers had done their best to entrap her, she 
still remained heart-whole, and waited trust- 
ingly for the right man to propose, 

Who that lucky individual would be, no 
one could assert; but the favored ones seem- 
ed to be two. 

One, a young and seemingly prosperous 
merchant, — Bertram Barthold by name, — 
a perfect Adonis in looks, aud a great favor- 
ite with the ladies: light hair, blue eyes, a 
complexion of which any belle might be 
proud, and a profusion of flaxen hair on his 
face which nearly concealed his mouth, and 
prevented the observation of its workings. 
His manners were highly polished, showing 
a familiarity with good society, his dress 
was always faultless, and his attentions to 
Ethe) Edgeworth were pointed and unmis- 
takable. 

He drove a splendid pair of horses, and 
often called for her in the afternoon for a 
drive in the Park; for they lived in New 
York. 

The other was Rodney Raymond, a young 
author and critic, not remarkable for his 
beauty, but the possessor of a frank and 
pleasant face, and with no fortune but the 
pay he received for the products of his pen, 
But he moved in the best society, and 
though his clothes were not in the height of 
the fashion, still he was a general favorite, 
and his society was much sought after by 
those who had more respect for brains than 
money. 

Ethel’s father was quite partial to Mr, 
Raymond, and he often brought the young 
author to the house to dinner, 

Rodney was deeply in love with the fair 
mistress, and, though he was always polite, 
and never familiar, the quick eye of Ethel 
detected the admiration in his giance when 
he looked at her, and the tremor of his voice 


when he addressed her. These signs of his 
love she never appeared ‘to notice; but his 
delicate though unobtrusive attentions were 
not distasteful to her, : 

It was a bright day in January, and the 
ground was covered with a carpet of fresh 
snow, and as Ethel sat in her |Juxuriously ap- 
pointed boudoir ‘he jingle of merry sleigh- 
bells was borne to her ears, and made her 
long to join the participants in the sleigh- 
ing carnival, 

Her wishes were anticipated, for pres- 
ently one of the servants knocked on her 
door, and handed her a card ou which was 
Bertram Barthold’s name, and a request 
that she would do him the honor to take a 
sleigh-ride with him. 

She was soon ready, and half an hour 
later they were mingling with the bright 
throng which was moving toward the Park, 

The air was bracing, the sleighing excel- 
lent, and the horses swift, and as they flew 
over the crisp snow the lady and gentleman 
kept up a pleasant conversation, 

On the way home, Bertram improved the 
opportunity to declare his love. This he 
did in choice language, and, figuratively 
speaking, laid himself and his fortune at 
her feet. 

Ethei was not totally unprepared for this 
avowal, but she was hardly ready to give 
herself up for life to Bertram, of whose an- 
tecedents she knew nothing, until she had 
learned more of him, So she put him off, 
saying that it was so unexpected that he 
must give her time to consider,—at the 
same time telling him that he might hope. 

**When will you give me your final an- 
swer?” he inquired eagerly, 

‘A week from tonight,’’ was her reply. 

Before leaving her, he invited her to at- 
tend the theatre the following evening, 
when a new dramatic star, a lady of re- 
puted talent, was to make her debut before 
a New-York audience. The invitation was 
accepted, 

In due season Bertram called for her, and 
they proceeded to the theatre. There was 
an immense house, and among the audience 
Ethel recognized Rodney Raymond. He 
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bowed, and she returned the salutation. 
He had started to go where she sat, and 
speak with her, when the curtain rose, 

The play was ‘* The Lady of Lyons,” and 
the star, who was a most beautiful woman, 
was received with a storm of applause. 

At sight of her, Bertram uttered an in- 
voluntary exclamation, Ethel turned to- 
ward him, and noticed that his face was col- 
orless, and his eyes had a horrified Jook. 

‘What is the matter?’ she exclaimed. 

. “Nothing,—nothing.” he gasped. “I 
am feeling a little ill: if you will excuse me 
a moment, I will step into the lobby, where 
it is cooler.” 

He arose to depart, and just at that mo- 
ment the actress looked in heir direction, 
and, with a shriek of terror, fainted. 

Instantly all was confusion. Women 
screamed, and men shouted, and in the 
midst of the hubbub the curtain was low- 
ered. But the manager quickly appeared, 
and announced that, owing to a sudden in- 
disposition which had seized: her, M’lle 
Stella would not be able to play Pauline, 
but that one of the company would take the 
part. 

The confusion had now subsided. Ethel 
turned to speak to Bertram; but he was 
gone. 

What did it mean? What was the cause 
of his strange conduct? Did it have any 
connection with the indisposition of the 
actress? What should she do if Bertram 


did not return? 

All these questions presented themselves 
to her mind. A solution of the last one 
only was offerec by Rodney Raymond, who 
approached her. 

** Will you please find Mr. Barthold?” she 
requested. 

He started to execute her mission, but 
soon returned, and announced that he was 
not to be found. 

**What can have come over him?’ she 
asked. 

**T am sure 1 am as much in the dark as 
you are,” replied Rodney; ‘‘ but I am quite 
sure he has left the theatre.’’ 

“Will you please take me home?’ re- 
quested Ethel. ‘‘I don’t care to see any 
more of the play.” 

Rodney complied with her request, and 
called a carriage. 

As they drove by the stage-entrance, they 
heard a commotion, followed by the report 
o* « pistol. 
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Their driver stopped, and Rodney, pistol 
in hand, sprang from the carriage, and rush- 
ed to the sidewalk, where a woman had 
fallen with a pistol ball in her side. It was 
the actress, 

“That is the man,” she gasped, pointing 
to a fleeting figure. 

Quick as thought, Rodney aimed and 
fired. The assassin fell in his tracks, 

Rodney now helped lift the wounded act- 
ress, and bore her to the carriage which was 
in waiting for her. 

“1 will go home with her,” said Ethel, 
springing to th» ground, 

So she followed the actress into the car- 
riage. 

Meantime, a couple of men had lifted the 
insensible body of the murderer, and borne 
it into the light of a street lamp. 

Rodney gazed at the prostrate form, and 
was surprized and horrified to recognize. in 
the ghastly features those of Bertram Bar- 
thold. 

A policeman had now arrived, and he 
took charge of the wounded man, who had 
received Rodney's bullet between his shoul- 
ders, and took him to the hospital in the 
carriage lately occupied by Ethel and Rod- 
ney. 

The latter then mounted the seat with the 
driver, and directed him to take them to the 
residence of the actress, 

She appeared to be weak from loss of 
blood, but was still conscious, When they 
arrived at the house she was carried to her 
room, and Rodney summoned a physician. 

He pronounced her wound a mortal one, 
but did all in his power to relieve her suf- 
fering. 

Ethel remained by her side, having sent 
Rodney to inform her father of her wherea- 
bouts. 

Toward morning the actress awoke from 
a troubled sleep, and called Ethel to her 
side. 

_ “Give me a glass of wine,’’ she said. 

Ethel did as requested, and then took a 
seat by the side of the unhappy woman. 

**Let me take your hand in mine,” said 
the sufferer, 

Ethel took her feverish hand. 

“TI don’t know who you are,” continued 
the actress, ** but you have been very kind 
to me, and, though I may never repay you, 
Heaven will reward you for your goodness. 

“Tam going to dic. Ican feel the hand 
of death pressing heavily on me; but I am 
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glad to die, for my life has been a bitter 
one, and only death will bring me that 
peace which is denied me here. I will tell 
you my sad story, for it may be a warning 
to you in the future not to trust wo much 
to aman of whom you know but little. 

**T am twenty-five years old, and was 
born in London, My mother was an act- 
ress in one of the London theatres, and [ 
went upon the stage when only seven years 
old. 

**My mother died when I was only four- 
teen, and 1 was ieft an orphan in the great 
city. My father I i:ever saw: he was an ac- 
tor also, and died before I was born, 

** After my mother’s death I was retained 
at the theatre where she had played, for I 
had already displayed remarkable powers 
for one of my age. 

**Here | remained until I was twenty, 
slowly rising im my profession, and at this 
time I filled the position of juvenile lady, 

**Then L met tie man who was destined 
to be the curse of my life. —the one who is 
now my murderer, — Bertram Barthold. He 
was dramatic critic on one of the London 
papers, and had free access to the stage and 
green-room, We became acquainted, and I 
soon learned to love him, 

* Judge of my lappness, then, when he 
asked me to be his wife. We were married 
very quietiy, and as he had some property 
ieft him we took a wedding-tour to Italy. 

* There | lived a year of the most perfect 
bliss, and there imy bave was born, My 
husband had showed me every attention 
heretofore, but now he began to act strange- 
ly. He received numerous letters from 
London which seemed to irritate him great- 
ly, and he would often leave me, and be 
gone all day and night, and when he re- 


turned his manner would be strange and 
excitable. 

**One morning when he returned I asked 
him what was the trouble. He flew into a 
perfect rage, and called me an inquisitive 
fool. 

**T expostulated with him. Then he told 
me that J was not his wife, but that he had 
a wife in London before he married me, and 
that she had followed him here. 

*“T wes horrer stricken at this intelli- 
gence, and fell on my knees before him, 
and wildiy entreated him to kill me in my 
shame, 

“He laughed mockingly, and seizing my 
darling babe from my arms he dashed it 
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from the open window upon the cruel stones 
beneath! 

**Oh the horror of that moment! I rush- 
ed down-stairs in a perfect frenzy of grief, 
and there found the remains of my darling, 
bruised and mangled beyond all recogni- 
tion, 

‘*I was delirious with anguish, and knew 
hot what [ did. I was arrested, and borne 
to prison; but ere my trial for infanticide — 
for my inhuman husband had caused my 
arrest for killing my darling child—I was 
pronounced insane, and consigned to a mad- 
house, 

**For a year I was in confinement, and 
saw not the face of a friend. Then I was 
pronounced cured, and set at liberty. 

‘IT knew not where to go. My deceiver 
had deserted me, and I could find no traces 
of him. 

** For two days I wandered about, begging 
my food, and looking in vain for a friendly 
face, 

‘*The third day I became desperate, and 
determined on suicide. Accordingly, just 
after sunset, | approached the river, and, 
seeing no one about, prepared to plunge in, 
and end my sorrows, 

‘‘T was about to make the fatal spring, 
when a hand was laid on my arm, and a 
manly voice asked in English what [ was 
going to do, 

**T turned, and beheld a young man who 
looked upon me pityingly. I was angry at 
first, but his face expressed so much sympa- 
thy that I determined to tell him my story, 
and ask his aid. 

** He listened attentively, and when I had 
finished told me he would assist me. He 
took me to the house of the American con- 
sul, who was a countryman and a friend of 
his, I repeated my story to the consul, 
whom I found to be a very kind-hearted 
man, and then they asked me where I want- 
ed to go. After some discussion, [ deter- 
mined to go to America, 

‘These kind friends made the necessary 
arrangements, and giving me a sum of mon- 
ey sufficient to pay my expenses, and pro- 
vide for me after my arrival till I could pro- 
cure an engagement, started me on my way 
to New Orleans. 

‘*I arrived there without mishap, and, 
thanks to a letter from my benefactors, ob- 
tained an engagement at one of the thea- 


tres. 
‘My success was a surprise to myself; 
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and I was soon in receipt of many flattering 
offers from managers. One of these I ac- 
cep'ed, as it would enable me to travel, and 
I was in hopes to meet Bertram Barthold, 
who I understood had fled to this country. 
The consul had told me that a person of his 
description had left for New Orleans about 
the time of the murder. 

* But I did not find him until last night, 
when I accidentally discovered him with 
you at the theatre. The shock was too 
much for me, and I fainted. When I re- 
covered I started for my carriage, which 
was in waiting. 

** At the outside door of the theatre Ber- 
tram Barthold was lying in wait for me, and 
when I appeared he fired. and then fled. 

** This is my story, and may your life be 
as happy as mine has been miserable. I 
have one more favor to ask of you. If you 
should ever meet Rodney Raymond ’’ — 

interrupted Ethel, ‘‘ Rodney 
Raymond ?”’ 

“Yes: that is the name of the American 
who befriended me in Italy. He was corre- 
spondent for a New-York paper.” 

“Tt must be the same,” said Ethel. 

Just then there was a gentle tap at the 
door, and on opening it Ethel beheld Rod- 
ney. She asked the actress if she should 


admit her friend. 
“Certainly,” was the reply. 
He advanced to the bedside. 
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preserver!’’ exclaimed the actress, 
as she recognized him. 

He took her hand in his. 

*“You see my sorrows are nearly at an 
end,” she said, with a faint smile. ‘* Where 
is Barthold?” 

** He has been taken to the hospital,” re- 
plied Rodney. 

**Heaven forgive him, as I do,” prayed 
the dying woman. 

She held out her other hand to Ethel, 
who took hold of it. 

‘“*May Heaven bless you both, my only 
friends,”? she murmured. 

Then a smile broke over her features, and 
with the words, ‘* My babe, — my darling!’ 
she sank to her long rest. 

Silently and tenderly Ethel and Rodney 
folded the cold hands over her breast, and 
then left the chamber of death. 


Ethel and Rodney attended to the burial 
of the unhappy actress, and raised a modest 
head-stone to her remains. 

Bertram Barthold died of his wound, 
after making a full confession of his crimes, 


When Rodney Raymond proposed for 
Ethel’s hand, she did not say him nay, for 
she had at last found the man she could 
love; and in after years, when surrounded 
by her happy and interesting family, she 
often dropped a tear to the memory of her 
to whom she owed her fortunate escape. 


SONNET. 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


Mid dark reality of present life, 


How strangely sweet that radiance ideal 

Which from the spirit-east so often shines! 
And though for weary years the night prevail, 
Nor show a stitch of morning’s silver thread, 
This scattering of celestial splendor 

That seems to tinge the distant peaks of life, 
Whether message sent from certain future, 

Or bright creation of that outer sphere 

From whence unknown existence sheds its glow, 
Has for the soul a treasure real and great; 

For, shining purer than the purest now, 

Its strongest admonition is, ‘* Look up!’ 

And righteous wisdom meets the skyward view. 


Boston, April, 1878. 


THE JAMAICA LAND-CRAB. 


This crustacean is found in other parts 
of the West Indian Islands besides Jamaica 
in limited numbers. In the latter isiand 
they roam in large numbers, furnishing food 
for mauy months of the year to a mass of 
the population, and truly they are delicious, 
as the most fastidious epicure admits on the 
first taste, They are in size about four to 
six inches in length by three broad, and 
weigh about eight ounces each. They live 
in holes in the rocks in the mountainous 
part of the island, and at certain seasons 
of the year (from March to May) collect in 
vast armies,and march down to the sea- 
shore to wash off the spawn. At this time 
they are very fat, and filled with a rich mass 
of eggs, and are then in their primest condi- 
tion as food. They march straight on, not 
turning out of their way for any obstacle. 
If they meet a house they try to climb over 
it, aod numbers fall and are killed in the 
attempt. On arrival at the seashore the fe- 
males go on to the beach, where the waves 
can dash over them, and wash off the spawn, 
which at that time has come through the 
apron under the crab, As soon as that is 
accomplished, they return to the mountains, 
and then become quite thin and anfit for 
food. 

The spawn is thrown by the waves on the 
beach, and is hatched by the sun, The 
young crabs are quite red, and begin to 
travel toward the mountains as soon as 
hatched, The road and ground is perfectly 
covered with them. A person walking will 
crush hundreds at each step. They will 
come into the dwelling houses, and have to 
be swept out by quartsat atime. Chickens, 


birds and pigs feast on them. They will only 
travel after a shower of rain and while the 
ground is wet, hiding in the holes under 
stones at other times. Traveling only in 
this manner they are long in getting up to 
the mountains, and grow to a good size before 
they arrive there. Their food consists of 
roots and leaves, but they will eat bananas, 
corn and even carrion, if they come across 
it, They shed their shells once a year, stop- 
ping up their holes before.doing so. In this 
stage they are quite defenceless, not being 
able to move until the new shell gets hard. 
They are very fat then, and if dug out make 
a luscious dish. These crabs are of different 
colors, —some black, red and yellow, and 


‘others spotted. Like oysters, they are not 


eaten in the months that have not the letter 
r. Some knack is required in catching 
them, as they cap give a good severe nip 
with their claws. When they once lay hold 
they will rather leave the claw than let go. 
They are caught by grasping them by the 
back, so they cannot turn the claw to nip. 
As they only come out by night, they are 
hunted with torches. Some negroes are 
expert in catching them, often getting a 
barrel full in a few hours, They are sold 
at two or three fura cent. They can be 
kept for a long time iu cages, fed with corn, 
&c., and used as required, These crabs 
could be introdaced into Florida. They 
would thrive in the palmetto thickets, and 
serve as a wholesome, delicious food for our 
people. They are quite harmless, — never 
injuring any crop, — costing nothing in any 
way, but are a great addition to the poor 
man’s larder. 


NO MORE SEASICKNESS. 


From Havre come the tidings that there 


need be no more seasickness. A number of 
persons, it is said, have repeatedly been 
taken on board the steam-tug L’ Avantport, 
and have put out to sea just where they were 
most likely to meet with severe tests, and it 
has been found that those who were pro- 


vided with a certain electro-magnetic girdie 
were entirely exempted from seasickness, 
while those who became seasick without the 
appliance were almost instantaneously cured 
by its application. The girdle, it is ex 
plained, tends to check the derangement of 
the diaphragm. 
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MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FULFILLED. 


Mrs. Pelham died at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, while the chimes were ring- 
ing for service; and, very shortly afier, the 
passing-bell was tolled from the cathedral 
tower — never heard but when a death took 
place in the small prebendal circle —to an- 
nounce her long-looked-for decease. Fora 
few hours Mr, Pelham and Rolfe and I sat 
together in the darkened drawing-room, 
holding one another’s hands,—too much 
prostrated with grief to think much of any 
change but the change that had left our 
home desolate. Mr. Pelham kissed me fer- 
vently when ail was over, and exclaimed, 
with a burst of sobs that convulsed his portly 
frame, ‘*God bless you, my child,—you 
made her Jast hour happy!’ And Roife, in 
the deepest distiaction of his sorrow, clung 
to the rights I had given him, and put his 
arm round my neck, and his head on my 
shoulder to weep. As for me, I was lifted 
above myself in this solemn time. All my 
heart was full of love and grief for my lost 
friend, who had been almost my mother for 
so many years. The very idea of blaming 
her for anything she had done would have 
been an impossible profanation; while the 


thought that I had given her peace and 
pleasure in her dying moments made me 
truly and deeply thankful. I was able to 
do something for her, who had done so much 
for me, was the reflection that gave most 
comfort at this sad time; ‘and, please 
God,” I said to myself, ‘I will keep my 
promise to her faithfully.’”? When the rus- 
tle of gowns and the pit-pat of women’s 
footsteps ceased on the stairs, Rolfe and [ 
went up to look at her, So calm and peace- 
ful lay the poor thin face on its pillow now, 
looking ten years younger than it had done 
in the morning. She had a white handker- 
chief round her chin, and her faded hair 
was brushed smoothly from her brows; and 
her eyes were shut, and her mouth closed 
softly, as if she had truly gone to sleep in 
peace. I stole down-stairs to the garden 
and gathered a quantity of sweet white jes- 
samine, that she had been fond of, and 
strewed it over her breast, and I kissed her, 
and then Rolfe kissed her, and then—by a 
sudden impulse— Rolfe and I kissed one 
another. ‘I will try to be a good wife to 
you,” I whispered earnestly; ‘I will indeed, 
dear Rolfe.’ 

“O Daisy.”’ he responded, “how good 
you are! you shall never have cause to re- 
pent it.” Poor Rolfe! — poor me! 
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